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CHANGES AND EXPERIMENTS IN 
COLLEGES FOR WOMEN 


By ELLEN F. PENDLETON 


WE ARE told that the liberal arts colleges 
are destined to disappear. The first two years 
of the traditional four-year program are to 
be absorbed by the secondary schools, the 
junior colleges, and the vocational schools; 
the last two are to be taken over by the uni- 
versities. These colleges of liberal arts find 


their critics in at least two camps. The first 
believe these institutions unnecessary; the 
second would perhaps concede them a place 
in our educational system if they were not so 
old-fashioned and so out of touch with mod- 
ern needs. The criticism of this second group 
is especialiy directed toward the colleges for 


women. Articles still find place in current 
magazines, charging that the training of the 
women’s colleges unfits students for wife- 
hood and motherhood, that the curricula were 
originally taken over from the men’s insti- 
tutions with the sole purpose of proving that 
women could do what men had done, and 
that this policy of imitation has continued 
unto this day. Did space permit, it would 
be interesting to compare the women’s in- 
stitutions with those of the men’s colleges in 
the same geographical area. It may fairly be 
doubted whether such a comparison would 
always result to the disadvantage of women’s 
institutions. 


Are there any modern experiments in the 
colleges for women, and have these institu- 
tions made any original or significant con- 
tributions to education in the liberal arts? 
It must be understood at the outset that this 
article does not attempt to discuss the cur- 
ricula of all the colleges for women. Such a 
task would require more time in gathering 
material than the writer has at command. 
Before considering the various experiments 
which relate specifically to the curriculum I 
shall attempt to state briefly certain contri- 
butions which in my judgment the women’s 
colleges have made to education in general. 
While these are not formally a part of the 
curriculum, they nevertheless contribute to 
the development of the college student. 

The first of these contributions is attention 
to health. All applicants for admission are 
required to present a physician’s certificate. 
This is supplemented by a thorough physical 
and medical examination at the college, either 
before the student takes her place in the class- 
room or during the first weeks of the year. 
The college physicians follow up those stu- 
dents whose condition seems to require at- 
tention, and all students are examined again 
at a later period. At Wellesley this examina- 
tion occurs at the spring of the junior year. 
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Any condition requiring treatment is reported 
to parents so that it may receive attention 
during the summer. Furthermore, during 
the first weeks of the freshman year the re- 
sult of the examinations made at the begin- 
ning of the course forms the basis for the 
assignment to outdoor sports and indoor 
gymnasium exercise which is prescribed for 
all students during at least two years of the 
college course. Some students need exer- 
cises for the correction of posture, some are 
restricted in their choice of sports and of 
indoor exercises and games; others are free 
to choose whatever they wish. It will be 
seen that even though physical exercise under 
supervision is prescribed for all students, 
there is every effort made to adapt both out- 
door and indoor exercise to the needs of the 
individual. Thus in the colleges for women 
instruction and training in many forms of 
physical exercise are given to all students, and 
not concentrated on the few who may take 
part in public contests. This has not been the 
policy in the men’s institutions until recent 
years. 

The so-called ‘Freshman Week”’ is almost 
universally adopted, not only in the women’s 
colleges, but also in the colleges and univer- 
sities for men. It is too familiar to need 
discussion here, but the orientation to campus 
life which the week provides is a form of 
individual education, the freshman class be- 
ing the individual unit as distinct from the 
other three classes. Freshman Week had its 
beginning as early as 1913 and in a college 
for women. 

In the housing of students the colleges for 
women have taken the lead. The halls of 
residence and the social life of the students 
are supervised by some one officer, variously 
called the dean of residence or warden, and 
are designed, not only to provide suitable 
homes for students, but to train, for the 
most part unconsciously, in the arts of hos- 
pitality and courtesy. What the colleges for 
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women have done from the outset in a modest 
way, Harvard and Yale are now beginning 
in a much more sumptuous fashion made 
possible by munificent gifts for the so-called 
“house units.” 

College government, student government, 
community government, and self government 
are some of the names used for the associ- 
ation which controls the conduct of -students 
in all matters except those which are purely 
academic or which affect the college as a 
whole. These associations are in the main 
successful, and are not open to any more 
criticism, relatively speaking, than the gov- 
ernment of our towns and cities. They un- 
doubtedly provide excellent training in the 
case of the student officers who carry the 
chief responsibility of administration. The 
Community Government at Mount Holyoke 
and the College Government at Wellesley 
both contain the unique feature of coopera- 
tion between the students and members of 
the faculty, representatives of both groups 
sitting on legislative and judicial boards, 
though student officers preside over these 
boards. On the whole these seem to have 
proved more efficient in the colleges for 
women than in those for men. 

The personnel bureaus make the usual 
placement of graduates, assist undergraduates 
to find employment both in term time and in 
the summer vacation, and give vocational in- 
formation. Among the newer activities of 
these bureaus is the giving of tests for voca- 
tions to those students who desire them. Per- 
sonality tests, aptitude tests for secretarial 
work, for teaching, and for medicine are 
being given with the cooperation of the de- 
partments of psychology and of education. 
Instruction in how to study is also given in 
some of these bureaus. Another new ven- 
ture is the search by a field worker for op- 
portunities for apprentices in teaching and 
in other vocations. These bureaus have the 
cooperation of the teaching staff, the heads 
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of houses, and the college physicians, includ- 
ing the psychiatrist. 

The writer has not had time to confirm the 
statement, but it is believed that the colleges 
for women took the initiative in putting art 
and music on the same basis as the other 
subjects traditionally accepted for the bache- 
lor’s degree. 

We turn now to the more or less modern 
experiments in the curriculum itself. While 
no two colleges have the same course of 
study, all have two features in common, the 
field of concentration or major study and the 
field of distribution or prescribed work. It 
is in the field of concentration that most of 
the modern experiments are being tried. Gen- 
eral honors, and honors in subjects or special 
honors, are awarded in many of the colleges 
for women. General honors are awarded in 
most cases to students who have maintained 
a high grade of excellence throughout the 
four-year course, while honors in subjects 
or special honors are designed for those 


students who already have a particular in- 
terest and whose scholarship, maturity, and 
previous range of electives justify exceptional 


concentration. Such students specialize dur- 
ing the later years of college in one subject 
or field. These students may substitute 
independent work for the usual classroom 
routine and may have more frequent and 
longer conferences with the instructor in 
charge of their subject or field of distinction. 
Students who elect to take honors secure 
training in methods used in graduate work 
and derive valuable preparation for such 
work. Courses in directed reading or di- 
rected study, while not necessarily a part of 
courses for honors, furnish a similar train- 
ing. 

The general examination which is the final 
test of the major study or of the field of 
concentration is one of the fairly recent ex- 
periments in our colleges. It is given at the 
close or near the close of the senior year, and 
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is in addition to the usual course examina- 
tions. It undertakes to test the accuracy, 
extent, and depth of a student’s knowledge 
of one subject (or field) ; her intellectual 
initiative and independence in analyzing, or- 
ganizing, and relating the material of that 
subject; her assimilation of and ability to 
apply leading ideas met in that subject. It is 
an attempt to offset the inevitably fragmentary 
nature of courses and to secure a certain 
synthesis in the field of concentration. In 
Radcliffe, as well as in Harvard, a tutorial 
system accompanies this requirement of gen- 
eral examination. Small groups of students 
are assigned to tutors who undertake by con- 
ference to be of assistance, especially in pre- 
paring the subjects related to the major field 
not covered by the courses taken. Presuma- 
bly most of the colleges requiring the general 
examinations would adopt the tutorial system 
if financial resources would permit. 

The reading period, now in its third year at 
Radcliffe, is from two to three weeks in length 
and occurs at the close of each semester. 
Each instructor in courses not open to fresh- 
men is at liberty to adopt this method or not. 
Those instructors who do dismiss their classes 
assign to them reading to be accomplished 
during this period. The reading period fur- 
nishes to students opportunity to organize 
their time and to develop independence in 
methods of work. Apparently the plan is 
increasingly successful. 

There are various other interesting ex- 
periments undertaken in our colleges, such 
as the junior year in France and in Spain, 
cooperation between departments in carry- 
ing on courses, as, for example, a course 
in sound, carried on jointly by the depart- 
ments of physics and music; the pre-medical 
major, designed for students who are going 
on to medical schools, and other similar pre- 
professional majors; the play-shop laboratory 
in Mount Holyoke and the experimental 
theater at Vassar; the group leadership course 
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at Wellesley ; and the unique euthenics course 
at Vassar. 

In all of these colleges there is a very 
general use of the discussion method, made 
possible by the policy of sectioning large 
courses and limiting the number in advanced 
classes. All of these experiments are de- 
signed to develop the individual student, 
to stimulate all students to use every ability 
possessed, and to inspire those of unusual 
gifts to go on to advanced work. 

These women’s colleges of liberai arts are 
not vocational or professional schools, but 
as the question is often asked, what are we 
doing in training for the home, attention 
should be called to the Phoebe Anne Thorne 
School at Bryn Mawr, the Smith College Day 
School, the Page Memorial Kindergarten at 
Wellesley, the nursery schools at Vassar, 
Smith and Wellesley; to courses in child 
psychology almost universally given, courses 
in food chemistry and in bacteriology; to 
the graduate school at Wellesley for the 
training of teachers in hygiene and physical 
education, and to the Saturday morning free 
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clinics for public school children needing 
special treatment; and here again should be 
mentioned the euthenics course at Vassar, 
where the attempt is made “'to correlate the 
various sciences which bear upon the prob- 
lem of more effective living especially in 
those fields in which women’s work is most 
especially concerned after college years.” 

Experiments are costly in whatever field 
of endeavor they are undertaken. If the 
colleges for women have seemed sometimes 
to wait for the results of experimentation in 
the great universities, it has not been because 
they were too conservative to make the ven- 
ture, but because their financial resources were 
so extremely modest. 

If education is to be living and vital, it 
must always be experimental. If we can 
train our students in independence of 
thought, if we can convince them that edu- 
cation must continue as long as life itself, 
if we can show them that to be really alive 
is to live an intellectual life we shall have 
reached our goal and succeeded in our ex- 
periments. 











THE SUCCESS OF THE PUBLIC JUNIOR 
COLLEGE IN CALIFORNIA 


By WALTER CrossBy EELLS 


THE junior college has come of age in 
California. It is now twenty-one years since 
the first public institution of this type was 
established in the state. It is thus a pecu- 
liarly appropriate time in which to consider 
the success of a movement which has been 
characterized by Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur as 
“the most wholesome and significant occur- 
rence in American education in the present 
century.” Since the first struggling infant 
California junior college saw the light of 
day at Fresno in 1910, the movement has 
developed until now it is recognized as a 
strong and helpful youth, quite able to shift 
for itself. 

It is commonly understood that the junior 
college has at least four distinct functions in 
the field of higher education. These are 


commonly designated as the popularizing, 
the preparatory, the terminal, and the guid- 


ance functions. It will be instructive to ex- 
amine briefly some of the evidence of success 
of this new institution in each of these four 
phases in the state in which it has had, up 
to the present time, its most extensive and 
significant development. 


II 


How has the junior college popularized 
college education in California? One answer 
may be given very briefly in numerical terms. 
A single institution in 1910; no less than 
thirty-seven in 1931. In the same period an 
initial enrollment of: only fifteen has in- 
creased to over fifteen thousand regular col- 
lege students, besides another five thousand 
enrolled in special day and evening classes 
for adults. 

The junior college, as a local institution, 
is enabling many a youth to attend college 


who could not otherwise do so. A large 
proportion of the students come from within 
a radius of twenty miles. Junior colleges are 
found in twenty-one of the fifty-eight 
counties in the state. A recent study has 
shown that in counties having junior col- 
leges, the freshman enrollment was 71 per 
cent of the high school graduates, while in 
those counties having no junior college or 
other higher educational institution it was 
only 38 per cent. Three-quarters of the jun- 
ior college freshmen return as sophomores— 
a record which many universities may well 
envy. National statistics on college enroll- 
ment show that approximately one-third of 
the students who enroll as freshmen do not 
return as sophomores. 

On account of its proximity, its economy, 
and its adaptability to local needs, the pub- 
lic junior college is affording an opportunity 
for two years of college education to thou- 
sands of young men and young women who 
would otherwise be unable to secure it. Is 
education beyond the high school to be the 
privilege of the classes or the boon of the 
masses? ‘Going to college” has been the 
great American ambition and, in California 
at least, thanks in part to the junior college, 
it is rapidly becoming the great American 
habit. 

Perhaps equally if not more significant for 
the ultimate cultural uplift of the country 
is the opportunity of the junior college to 
popularize education of collegiate grade for 
adults as well as for youth. “Why stop 
getting educated?” is being asked of adults 
throughout the land. The junior college 
is one of the most encouraging answers to 
this question. It forms one of the most 
promising avenues of adult education for 
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both men and women who can profit by tak- 
ing additional work of college grade. A 
single California junior college last year of- 
fered thirty “‘extra-hour” or extension courses 
in the late afternoon and evening for the 
adults in the community. Over a thousand 
students, many of them college graduates, a 
majority but not all of them women, were 
enrolled in these courses in art, literature, 
drama, economics, language, history, music, 
philosophy, public speaking, and psychology. 
Another institution in a city of less than 
forty thousand offering about the same num- 
ber of courses and series of popular lectures, 
reports an enrollment for the current year 
of over twenty-seven hundred. 

Such work is given as yet in less than half 
of the junior colleges of the state. It of- 
fers, however, unlimited possibilities for 
further development and community useful- 
ness which will doubtless be expanded ex- 
tensively during the next decade. Instead of 
one or two great state-supported centers of 
collegiate culture, there are now thirty-seven 
such centers, active or potential, scattered 
throughout the state, each tending to raise the 
standards of living and thinking not only of 
the students themselves but of the entire 
community in which it is located. The junior 
college is popularizing culture. 


III 


It is not alone or chiefly in quantitative 
terms, however, that the real success of the 
junior college is to be measured. Mere 
number of college students is no valid cri- 
terion of true success. It is true that the 
junior college has afforded much needed re- 
lief to the over-crowded university. In a 
single year at the University of California the 
freshman enrollment decreased five hundred 
while the enrollment in the district junior 
colleges of the state showed an increase of 
twenty-four hundred. The junior college is 
accomplishing the desired decentralization of 
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the freshman flood which has threatened to 
engulf our universities. But has quantity 
diluted quality? How successful has the 
junior college been in preparing the students 
who attend it for subsequent university spe- 
cialization ? 

Almost every junior college gives a liberal 
arts or academic course preparatory to junior 
standing in the university, a course which 
stresses broad general preparation in history, 
science, language, and literature. Many also 
give pre-professional courses. How do the 
students who have graduated from such 
courses in the junior colleges and who have 
subsequently entered the university compare 
in academic ability and achievement with 
the students who have had their freshman 
and sophomore work at the university? 
This is the acid test of experience. During 
the past three years rather extensive studies 
of this question have been made at the three 
leading California universities. 

The first of these was made by the writer 
at Stanford University. It covered the rec- 
ords of junior college graduates, over three 
hundred in number, who had transferred 
from thirty-seven junior colleges to Stan- 
ford University over a period of five years. 
Standardized aptitude tests given upon en- 
trance indicated marked superiority of the 
junior college graduate in ability to do uni- 
versity work. Subsequent results amply 
justified this promise. After their first quar- 
ter, the junior college groups, both men and 
women, showed distinct superiority in ac- 
tual classroom accomplishment over the com- 
parable groups which had spent their entire 
collegiate life at Stanford. This superiority 
increased regularly with each successive quar- 
ter until the close of the senior year. At 
graduation twice as great a proportion of 
junior college students received final honors 
as of university-trained students. Almost 
twice as great a proportion remained at the 
university for subsequent graduate work. 
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At the University of California a some- 
what similar study was made, but unfortu- 
nately mental test data were not available. 
The study covered junior college transfers 
of a single year and included about half 
as many students as the Stanford study. Only 
two-thirds of them were: junior college 
graduates—a fact which is somewhat unfair 
to the full-fledged junior college product. 
Yet the men showed an even greater superi- 
ority to the university-trained men every se- 
mester, including the first, than was the case 
at Stanford. The junior college women in 
their first semester, however, made records 
distinctly inferior to the University of Cali- 
fornia women, but they increased in average 
grade steadily each succeeding semester, so 
that the two groups finished their courses 
in their senior year almost.on a basis of 
equality. 

At the University of Southern California 
a study was made of a little over a hundred 
junior college graduates all of whom en- 
tered the same year. No segregation was 
reported of men and women. The junior 
college graduates were superior to a com- 
parable group of university-trained ones in 
average scholarship in two semesters and in- 
ferior the other two, but their average for 
the entire two years was higher.’ 

On the whole the various studies which 
have been made indicate that junior college 
graduates who later continue their education 
in the university do at least as good and 
in most cases distinctly better academic work 
than students trained in the freshman and 
sophomore years of the university, when they 
meet on common ground under comparable 
conditions in the same institution in their 
junior and senior years. Similar results have 
been found from less detailed studies in half 


*Full reports of these investigations, with sta- 
tistical details, may be found in issues of the 
California Quarterly of Secondary Education for 
June 1928, April 1929, and April 1930. 
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a dozen universities in other states. Whether 
this superiority is due to more rigid selection, 
to superior instruction, to smaller classes, or 
to other factors, or to a combination of them, 
has not yet been determined by scientific 
methods, although there is some evidence in 
favor of the hypothesis of better instruction. 

From another point of view the junior 
college is succeeding almost too well in its 
preparatory aspect. In connection with a 
recent mental survey of over ten thousand 
junior college students in the state, the writer 
secured a statement from each student as 
to his intention regarding university en- 
trance following graduation from the 
junior college. Eighty per cent said they 
were definitely planning to continue their 
education, 15 per cent were uncertain, and 
only 5 per cent were sure that the junior 
college would mark the conclusion of their 
formal education. These of course are only 
expressions of intention, but data secured 
from five representative junior colleges in- 
dicate that 75 per cent of their graduates 
actually entered college or university after 
graduation. These facts suggest the recon- 
sideration of the junior college as a so-called 
terminal institution. 


IV 


It is not surprising that the junior college 
in the early years of its development should 
place greatest stress on the preparatory as- 
pects of its work. But its success has been 
judged too exclusively by the records of its 
graduates who have gone to the university. 
It should be judged also by the records of its 
graduates who have gone directly into life 
occupations. Few such records, however, 
are as yet available. 

It would be most unfortunate if the junior 
college, in popularizing collegiate education 
as much as it already has done, should give 
every student an ambition to take a full 
professional course in the university. There 
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are a whole group of occupations, or semi- 
professions, for which it is generally recog- 
nized that two years of college training are 
adequate preparation. One California in- 
vestigator has collected detailed data showing 
a national need for over two hundred thou- 
sand new recruits in such occupations every 
year. Such semi-professions include a con- 
siderable variety of commercial, agricultural, 
and engineering positions, secretarial work, 
nursing, commercial art, and interior deco- 
rating, library assistants, and many others. 
These constitute almost a unique field for the 
junior college as far as public education is 
concerned. Most of those desiring training 
for such occupations must now seek it in 
ptivate schools. 

Specific training for some of these occu- 
pations, especially agricultural, commercial, 
and nursing, has been given in a few Cali- 
fornia junior colleges for several years with 
a moderate degree of success. The number 
of students enrolled in them, however, has 
been far too small. On the whole it must 
be admitted that the university preparatory 
courses have been much more popular. It 
is a cause for concern, not for congratulation, 
that at least 80 per cent, perhaps 95 per cent, 
of the junior college students in the state 
are planning to take full university courses 
and are arranging their work in the junior 
college accordingly. 

The junior college has a great opportunity 
to popularize semi-professional occupation. 
The most noteworthy effort in this line is 
being made by the new Los Angeles Junior 
College, which opened less than two years 
ago. Over 80 per cent of the twenty-five 
hundred students attending it are taking some 
type of terminal course. A mere catalog 
of the terminal curricula offered there is 
suggestive of the possibilities. It includes 
art, aviation, banking, business, civic health, 
civil engineering, community recreation, lead- 
ership, drama, electricity, mechanics, music, 
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newspaper work, nursing, training for school 
office assistants, secretarial work, and social 
arts. Still other curricula are being planned. 
Similar courses, although not so extensive, 
are being offered in several other junior 
colleges. Cooperative courses in nursing, en- 
gineering, librarianship, and business have 
proved successful in two or three institutions. 
In the next few years there should be a 
great increase not only in the offerings of 
such semi-professional courses, but in the 
takings of them as well. 


Vv 


Finally the junior college has an unusual 
opportunity and obligation to assist in the 
educational, vocational, social, and physical 
guidance of the student. The junior college 
student is not lost in the university mass, 
he is an individual knowing and known by 
most of his instructors in a more intimate 
and personal way than is usually possible 
in the freshman year of the university. To 
this informal but vital guidance is added the 
organized work of the specially trained school 
counselor which has been required as the 
junior colleges in the state have increased 
in size. At least four have enrollments in 
excess of a thousand students each. Much 
emphasis is being placed on this phase of 
the work in the California institutions at the 
present time but it is too early to secure 
much objective evidence by which to evalu- 
ate it. Definite follow-up studies over a 
period of years will be required. 

A half dozen different systems are being 
tried out in such institutions as Pasadena, 
San José, San Mateo, Fullerton, Los Angeles, 
and Long Beach, where various types of per- 
sonality, educational, mental, and social tests 
are being used, and other pertinent data 
and personal interview information are being 
assembled and utilized in various ways. The 
problem of adequate and successful student 
guidance has not been solved at any edu- 
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cational level; but the junior college, with 
its special emphasis on the individual student 
as a human being, not merely a name on a 
professor’s card, has a unique opportunity 
to make an important contribution. The 
California junior colleges are thoroughly 
awake to their opportunities and the present 
experimental work that is being carried on 
so extensively may be expected to yield def- 
nite and valuable results in the near future. 


VI 


As to the future of the junior college in 
California, he would be rash indeed who 
would attempt to predict it with any degree 
of assurance. Judging by past experience, 
however, the most optimistic prediction is 
likely to be too conservative. It is certain 
that there will continue to be substantial 
growth. Many parts of the state are not yet 
supplied with junior colleges. Several new 
ones are definitely under consideration at the 
present time including ones in such cities 
as San Francisco, Oakland, and Berkeley. 
Total state enrollment has been increasing 
approximately 40 per cent annually and there 
is no indication as yet of any slackening. 
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The junior college of the next decade will 
undoubtedly still further popularize and 
democratize college education. It will afford 
college benefits not only to those with uni- 
versity aspirations, but to many young men 
and young women preparing for usefulness 
in. numerous semi-professional fields, and 
to the larger group of adults in the com- 
munity who will share in the many benefits 
it will have to offer them. 

The junior college in California has 
passed the experimental stage. It has many 
problems yet to meet and solve—problems of 
organization, of administration, of instruc- 
tional method, of curriculum, of finance, of 
coordination, of relation to other units—but 
the question of permanence is not one of 
them. The junior college has come to stay. 
It has been accepted as a permanent unit in 
the California educational system. 

As far as present evidence indicates, the 
junior college has been surprisingly success- 


ful in its youthful formative period. In the 
period of vigorous young manhood upon 
which it is now entering, it is sure to be 
still more successful in helping to meet the 
higher educational needs of the state. 





NURSING EDUCATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


By Lucy MINNIGERODB 


NuRsING in the United States of America 
was established as a definite profession fol- 
lowing the demonstrated need for such serv- 
ice during the Civil War. The work of 
Florence Nightingale and her corps of nurses 
during the Crimean War had shown the 
value of trained nurses in the saving of life. 
The English nation, in gratitude for the 
work of Florence Nightingale, raised the 
sum of $250,000 for the establishment of a 
nursing school under her direction. This 


was the first and for many years the only 
endowment for nursing education. 

It was the knowledge of the necessity for 
trained service to wounded soldiers which 
led a prominent group of New York women 
to send a young physician to England to meet 
and confer with Florence Nightingale and 


to visit Saint Thomas Hospital, where the 
Nightingale School of Nursing had been es- 
tablished. Upon a favorable report from 
this physician it was decided to establish a 
school of nursing at Bellevue Hospital, New 
York City. At first only very limited service 
was allowed. Doctors were afraid of this 
new idea of educated gentlewomen in hos- 
pital wards, but soon it was found that the 
patients in the wards where there were 
women students made better recovery and 
better progress than the others. More and 
more wards were added, until student nurses 
were on duty in ‘all wards of the hospital. 

Lectures by physicians and textbook in- 
struction were given to these young women, 
but the school of nursing was really then 
and for many years after an apprentice school, 
one where the nurse learned by practice rather 
than by theory. 

Graduates from the first school were in 
great demand for the establishment of nurs- 


ing schools in other hospitals, and from the 
two nursing schools (Bellevue and the New 
England Hospital for Women, which gradu- 
ated nurses in 1873) have evolved in little 
more than fifty years the great number of 
schools of nursing, with more than 200,000 
graduate nurses, in this country. 

Early graduates supervising schools of 
nursing, realizing the deficiencies in their 
own training, have endeavored to give 
more and better instruction to students com- 
ing after them. Greater responsibilities have 
been placed upon nurses by physicians as 
knowledge has grown about the many ways 
in which nurses can assist the doctor. More 
and more subjects and sciences have been 
added to the curriculum, not from any de- 
sire to invade the medical field, but in order 
to meet the increasing responsibilities placed 
upon nurses by doctors and hospitals. More 
and more intricate and difficult procedures 
are required of nurses all the time and nurs- 
ing education must advance to meet this in- 
crease in responsibility. At the present time, 
nursing education embraces knowledge of 
many sciences of which nurses of the early 
days had only a smattering—anatomy, phys- 
iology, materia medica, chemistry, bacteri- 
ology. In addition, the practice of nursing 
from bed-making to the most highly techni- 
cal procedure must be known thoroughly; 
failure in this knowledge on the part of the 
nurse might be disastrous to the patient. 

The standard curriculum for schools of 
nursing, prepared, published and adopted by 
the National League of Nursing Education, 
an organization composed of administrators 
of hospitals and nursing schools, instructors 
of nurses, and interested persons, gives the 
outline of instruction to be followed by all 
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recognized schools of nursing. The stand- 
ards set in this curriculum are the minimum 
standards required for recognition of nursing 
schools through the country. 

All nursing schools conform in theory and 
on paper to this curriculum, but in practice 
many fall far short of it. Almost every 
little hospital has its school of nursing, with 
inadequate instruction and facilities, from 
which are being graduated each year many 
nurses with limited preliminary education 
and inadequate theoretical and practical in- 
struction and experience. The result is that 
the public suffers and complains and the 
profession forfeits public sympathy and in- 
terest in nursing as a whole. 

Of all students, nurses are probably the 
most exploited and have the least redress. 
They are supposed to receive nursing edu- 
cation in return for their service in the hos- 
pital, but many schools fail to recognize their 
responsibility to give the student adequate 
educational opportunity in return for service. 
The student enters the school not for the 
purpose of giving nursing care to the patients 
for small or no wages, but for the purpose 
of obtaining an education in the art or pro- 
fession of nursing. In schools of nursing 
attached to hospitals, however, the object of 
the student in entering the school is often 
overlooked or forgotten; to her it is an edu- 
cational institution where she has a contract 
by which she receives her education in re- 
turn for her service. If she leaves (breaks 
her contract) it is often impossible for her to 
obtain entrance into another school. If the 
hospital breaks its contract through failure 
to give to the nurse the educational oppor- 
tunity which she expects and needs, the stu- 
dent has no redress, and this is a situation 
which too often develops. 

After all, hospitals are or should be con- 
ducted primarily for the care of the sick; 
they are not schools, they are hospitals. They 
must of necessity take advantage of the stu- 
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dent if the interest of the student runs coun- 
ter to the interest of the patient. The super- 
intendent of nurses or the directress of the 
school of nursing is often helpless to prevent 
this exploitation. The patient must be cared 
for; that is the first responsibility of the hos- 
pital, and if this is done at the expense of 
the student it can’t be helped under the 
present system of nurse training. That is 
the risk which the student takes when enter- 
ing a school of nursing. 

In spite of all the advance in the training 
of nurses, the student nurse suffers from the 
fact that nursing education is not regarded 
primarily as an educational problem. This 
condition will continue until organized edu- 
cation has a hand in nurse instruction as it 
has in the training for other professions. 
Other fields of education have been the sub- 
ject of exhaustive research. Careful studies 
have been made to discover the best methods 
of instruction and conditions which facilitate 
learning. In nursing education, however, 
educators have been developed only within 
the profession itself, and nursing education 
seems to have had little or no place in the 
general scrutiny of educational methods. It 
may be doubted whether a student after eight 
hours of hard, fatiguing work is in any con- 
dition to attend classes, to study or under- 
stand such subjects as bacteriology, chemistry, 
or other sciences. Can it be expected that 
the one, two, or even three instructors avail- 
able in the smaller nursing schools will be 
able to teach adequately the many branches 
of science required? Can busy practitioners 
with no training as teachers give the best lec- 
tures in such subjects as obstetrics, gynecol- 
ogy, psychiatry, pediatrics, psychology? 

It is a matter of vital importance to the 
public that nurses shall be as well trained as 
possible. It is a matter of equally vital im- 
portance to the nurse that her own health 
shall not be wrecked through overwork and 
overstudy during her training. Therefore, 
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the most effective technique should be worked 
out for teaching what the nurse needs to 
know. This is quite as important from every 
point of view as to devise a more efficient 
system of teaching shorthand. Yet it is 
doubtful if nurses’ education as a pedagogi- 
cal problem has been given even a fraction 
as much attention as have many subjects 
far less vital to the public welfare. 

The great obstacle in the way of improve- 
ment in nursing education is the fact that 
hospital boards generally regard the nursing 
school as an inexpensive means of securing 
nursing service. Accordingly, without regard 
for the quality of training it can offer, every 
hospital feels impelled to set up its nursing 
school. Actually, experience shows that this 
method of getting hospital patients cared 
for cannot be considered an economy jf the 
hospital provides adequate theoretical train- 
ing for the student nurse. 

Employment of a staff of graduate nurses 
by the hospital is in the opinion of the 
writer a more economical way of getting 
satisfactory nursing done than by the estab- 
lishment of a properly conducted nursing 
school. Graduates can do more work than 
students should be expected to do. Gradu- 
ates have presumably completed their edu- 
cation in nursing; there is no demand upon 
them other than the care of the patient. In 
most government hospitals graduate nurses 
are employed exclusively. The average per 
capita daily cost of nursing service in the 
twenty-five hospitals of the Public Health 
Service is about thirty-eight cents. The serv- 
ice given in these hospitals is entirely ade- 
quate. Orderlies and attendants are em- 
ployed in sufficient numbers to do the neces- 
sary work. An eight-hour day is maintained. 
If boards of directors of hospitals could be 
convinced that a nursing school is not a 
financial asset it would be easy to do away 
with so-called schools of nursing in those hos- 
pitals unable to give proper educational or 
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practical facilities and to substitute graduate 
nurses for floor duty. This would serve a 
double purpose, through curtailing the num- 
ber of students in training and giving work 
to nurses now unemployed. 


III 


Is the university school the solution of the 
whole question of nurse training? Can 
nurses receive their theoretical instruction in 
universities and their practical instruction 
through an interneship in the hospital? It 
would seem that the answer to this question 
is yes, so far as the quality of theoretical 
instruction goes. 

There are between twenty and thirty uni- 
versity schools of nursing in the United 
States, according to Dr. May Ayres Burgess, 
director of the Study on the Grading of 
Nursing Schools. Dr. Burgess points out the 
advantages of these schools: 

Universities are organized for the purpose of 
teaching. They are schools. Hospitals are not 
organized for the purpose of teaching, and they are 
not schools. The teaching they do may be im- 
portant, but it is incidental. The university knows 
how to teach science. It can and does assign to 
the school of nursing highly skilled instructors 
from different departments of the university who 


provide theoretical instruction of much _ higher 
quantity than most hospitals can afford to furnish.’ 


But according to Dr. Burgess— 


The school of nursing is constantly hampered 
by too many demands from the university hospi- 
tals, and too few demands from the university 
educators. The hospitals expect the school to 
provide their nursing service. The university ex- 
pects the school to make the practice periods of 
the students educationally rich enough to warrant 
college credit, but does not remove the hospital 
pressure nor explain how its demands are to be 
met. 


Dr. Burgess concludes: 


I am inclined to believe that for some time to 
come most nurses will be trained not by the uni- 


? An address before the American Hospital As- 
sociation, New Orleans, October, 1930. 
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versities but by the hospitals. That training will 
be of far better quality, however, if the uni- 
versities will undertake to lead the way in dis- 
covering for themselves, and demonstrating to 
others, what good nursing education can really 
mean. 


As the universities assume such leader- 
ship, the question must be raised as to what 
recognition will be given the young women 
who follow the course which the university 
prescribes. Dr. Hugh Cabot maintains that 
a good case could be made with the propo- 
sition that a well conducted three-year course 
in nursing is at least the educational equiva- 
lent of the course required in the acquisition 
of a bachelor’s degree. He has said: 


It seems to me eminently desirable, however, 
that the powers that control the awarding of de- 
grees should face squarely the question of whether 
they should not award a bachelor’s degree in 
medicine to those who have devoted three years 
to this work as is now required under the standard 
three-year course common in nurse training. 

After all, the chief purpose of degrees awarded 
by any educational institution is to advise the 
public what degree of skill and knowledge may 
be expected from persons holding these academic 
distinctions. Under such a system it would be 
possible to create a hierarchy in educational attain- 
ment varying from the bachelor’s degree in medi- 
cine through the master’s degree in medicine to 
the highest award, the doctor’s degree in medicine. 
In this way the public would be able to distin- 
guish sharply between those elements of health 
service that have had the greatest and those that 
have had a lesser amount of educational advan- 
tage. It would also enable the public to make its 
choice between those who had devoted three years 
in the field of nursing and those who had acquired 
practical skill in this field but without having re- 
ceived such fundamental training and consequently 
without having the same authority to hold them- 
selves out as public servants in their field. 


* The Changing Relation Between Nursing and 
Medicine,” graduating address to student nurses, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, published in the Modern 
Hospital, January, 1931. 


IV 


It is an interesting fact that with all the 
endowments given to colleges and univer- 
sities in this country only three have ever been 
for nursing. Yet, as Dr. Burgess has pointed 
out: 

Nursing is one of the essential professions. The 
difference between good and poor nursing means 
the difference between rapid or slow recovery; 


and for many people it actually means the dif- 
ference between living and dying. 


Even if the public is willing to ignore 
its selfish interest in maintaining a body of 
well-trained nurses, public attention should 
certainly be given to a vocational problem 
which affects so many young women. At 
the present time about 65,000 students are 
in training in schools of nursing; 25,000 
graduated last year, and the number is in- 
creasing materially each year. It is reason- 
able to scrutinize the methods by which these 
thousands of young women are taught and 
also to ask what is their future. For some 
years the unemployment problem among 
graduate nurses has been a matter of concern. 
Yet nursing schools for economic reasons are 
not only continuing to turn out new gradu- 
ates but are increasing the number of stu- 
dents and decreasing the number of gradu- 
ate nurses employed—thus aggravating what 
is already a serious problem. 

Solution of the difficulties which seem to 
be inherent in our present system of nurses’ 
training is not a simple matter. It seems 
obvious that no real solution will be found 
until the training of nurses is accorded a 
place, not as a convenience for the hospital, 
but as part of the whole general program of 
education. It is for organized education to 
see to it that the public which must be nursed, 
the student who must be trained, and the 
profession which must be sustained and sup- 
ported all have a square deal. 








PROGRESS OR SYSTEM IN OUR SCHOOLS 


By ANN SHUMAKER 


“Why are there so few really progressive 
schools? Why isn’t every school a progres- 
sive school?” These questions are being 
asked by an increasing number of discerning 
parents. The goals toward which the new 
education is tending are accepted by all in- 
telligent, thinking persons. Why then do we 
still have in the vast majority of schools 
desks in rows, prescribed and meager cur- 
ricula, inadequate recognition of the value of 
play, the worship of “school subjects,”’ failure 
and retardation of pupils, the specter of 
college entrance examinations,—all the sorry 
business of routine and formality in instruc- 
tion? These questions are raised with all 
due respect for the notable advances which 
many public schools are making toward more 
progressive practices. 

Those who are struggling for release from 
the present system of standardization and 
red tape center their attack on two points— 
first, the pupil-load per teacher, and second, 
the anemic high school. When reorganiza- 
tion has been effected in the number of chil- 
dren allotted to each teacher, and when 
liberalization of the high school has been 
achieved, there will be a vast increase in the 
number of really progressive classrooms. 
(We mean by a “progressive classroom,” one 
in which the child, his interests, his needs, 
his capacities, are the focus of the teacher's 
attention, rather than the mad gallop through 
prescribed subject matter—so many pages of 
problems solved, so many readers completed 
in one year.) 


II 


When we realize that the average size of 
classes in elementary grades in the United 
States is practically forty pupils per teacher,’ 


* Statistics in this article were furnished by the 
United States Office of Education. 


and that fifty and sixty children to one 
teacher is the rule rather than the exception, 
we may marvel at the extent to which teach- 
ers are actually giving individual attention 
to pupils, arranging opportunities for the 
development of initiative and self-reliance, 
providing for the release of creative capaci- 
ties. 

Here is indicated the most immediate way 
to increase the number of progressive schools: 
reduce to twenty-five the number of children 
to one teacher. If parents and discerning 
educators could get together on this one 
issue, there would be a revolution in school 
methods over night. This is no fantastic 
requirement. Have you ever taken twenty- 
five children on a picnic, on a trip through 
a museum, to a factory, a farm, a mill? 
Have you ever spent a day in a room where 
twenty-five ,children were trying to reach a 
decision through open discussion? These 
are activities which the progressive teacher 
will want to encourage. Even twenty-five 
children are a good many for one teacher. 
Indeed, the most advanced of the progressive 
schools have found that twelve or fifteen 
children are the most that can be taken care 
of adequately by one teacher. 

In a group of twenty-five there is some 
chance that your child will receive individual 
attention, that he will be able to preserve 
and develop his distinctive personality; but 
in a group of sixty, what can he be but one 
of the herd, unless he resorts to extremes of 
behavior to draw the harassed teacher's at- 
tention to himself? The so-called school bad 
boy is in most cases merely resorting to 
violence to secure what is his by right: recog- 
nition as an individual. The sins that are 
committed against the emotional life of chil- 
dren in the name of education will decrease in 
direct proportion to the decrease in the size 
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of what efficient administrators have been 
pleased to term “the pupil-load per teacher.” 

The most obvious excuse for the accep- 
tance of large classes is “lack of funds.” 
School administrators remind us with pride 
that we spend two and one-half billion dol- 
lars annually for public education. But our 
total annual income, even during the year 
of the Great Deflation, is ninety billion dol- 
lars. In other words, out of every dollar of 
our annual income, we spend two and seven- 
ninths cents for education, surely no stagger- 
ing sum when we consider that this includes 
every level, from kindergarten to adult edu- 
cation. Of this sum, the child in the ele- 
mentary school benefits to the extent of 
$65.87 per year. High school students fare 
a little better; they get twice as much. Aside 
from considerations of whether this money 
is being wisely spent, we may very properly 
question whether enough is being spent. 

Now there are certain educators, many un- 
fortunately in positions of importance, who, 
under guise of “saving the taxpayers’ money,” 
draw a long lip about small classes. They 
point to recent “studies” which show sta- 
tistically that large classes are more efficient 
than are smaller groups. But examine such 
studies well. In every case, the educative out- 
comes under discussion are simply the ‘‘mini- 
mum essentials’ of formal education. In no 
case have such studies proved that children 
learn to get on with each other better in a 
class of forty than in a group of fifteen; that 
unique individual gifts flower more readily 
in the air breathed by two-score youngsters 
plus the teacher; that members of large 
classes show a greater degree of self-reliance, 
acceptance of responsibility, evidences of in- 
genuity, social cooperation, original thinking, 
poise, readiness to meet new situations ade- 
quately. To be sure, not every child in a 
smaller group may show these favorable per- 
sonality developments, but the chances for 
their development are in his favor. 
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On no educational question is there more 
muddle-headed thinking; on no question do 
school administrators—yes, and parents, too 
—bow the knee more abjectly to System than 
on this matter of “pupil-load per teacher.” 

If parents would scrutinize the publicity 
put out by the city, county, or state office of 
education, to see how many children are as- 
signed to each teacher (or better still, go into 
the schools and see for themselves), there 
they would find an unfailing index of the 
true state of education in the community. 


III 


The accoutrements of large classes, foisted 
upon schools by the accepted system, consti- 
tute a very real bar to the inauguration of 
more progressive practices. A progressive ad- 
ministrator was recently asked to come to a 
large city system to organize a demonstration 
center where the principles of the newer edu- 
cation might be shown in practice. He spent 
days searching for a schoolroom where the 
desks were not screwed down to the floor. 
In that city of 200,000 inhabitants, he did 
not find one schoolroom free of desks where 
an activity program might be initiated. 

Desks are a vital issue in American educa- 
tion, not because by removing them and sub- 
stituting tables and chairs one would neces- 
sarily become “progressive,” but because 
desks are the surest means known to nail a 
child to the floor and keep him there until 
wanted. And not one child, but armies of 
them; for desks are the accompaniment of 
mass education as surely as cells are to be 
found in prisons. However, we might up- 
root every desk in American classrooms to- 
morrow and still have formal schooling. A 
teacher in charge of sixty children, whether 
they are seated at desks or tables, can do little 
really “progressive” teaching. 

Dealers and jobbers in school furniture 
have a term to designate the finish on school 
furniture, such as desks. It is known as 
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“schoolroom brown.” We have color in our 
pots and pans, our homes, and clothes, and 
cars, yet we meekly accept this artificial stand- 
ardization of the environment in which our 
children must spend six hours a day, five days 
a week, nine months of the year, for twelve 
years or more. What must be the emotional 
overtone of teacher and child compelled to 
live in an atmosphere of schoolroom brown ? 

This same sort of standardization extends, 
also, to school buildings. Travel through 
any town in America and you can always spot 
the school building. It is the bleakest, most 
box-like barracks in the place. We must face 
the fact that if the sizes of classes are to be 
reduced, there will be need for more build- 
ings. But in the name of all that’s thought- 
ful, let’s first convert our school builders. 
Let’s teach them what progressive education 
means, so that they will design buildings 
where it can take place. There are any num- 
ber of progressive schools, both public and 
private, such as the Avery Coonley School of 
Downers Grove, Illinois, the Park School 
of Cleveland, and the Cranbrook School of 
Detroit, which reveal the possibilities in in- 
formal, homelike, artistic school surround- 
ings. Also, why not recognize the possibili- 
ties in transporting children to the suburbs 
and the open country for their schools? If 
we mean what we say when we laud the ad- 
vantages of play space, sunshine, fresh air, 
trees, flowers, birds, and all the irreplaceable 
realities of nature, of which cities deprive 
their children, if we are in earnest about re- 
lieving congestion in the cities, Jet us move 
our schools to the open country. 


IV 


Parents whose children have grown into 
adolescence in the friendly environment of 
some progressive lower school are appalled, 
when they face the necessity of selecting a 
suitable high school, at the almost universal 
formality of secondary education. “Why,” 
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they ask, “‘are there so few progressive high 
schools?” Why must this fine freedom, this 
creative activity, this enriched living cease 
upon the threshold of higher learning? 

Progressive secondary school leaders are 
also asking this question. They are discover- 
ing in the college the culprit that has ren- 
dered the high school a pale imitation of it- 
self. 

The progressive practices so widely adopted 
in the lower grades cannot be continued in 
the high schools because of the necessity of 
preparing students to pass the college en- 
trance tests. From the moment the student 
enters high school, there looms across his 
horizon the ever-present need to amass fifteen 
units, arbitrarily selected for him. Parents, 
in their anxiety to have their children attend 
the colleges from which they themselves 
graduated, have often frowned upon innova- 
tions and departures and have insisted upon 
rigorous college preparatory work. The col- 
leges obviously have a right to determine a 
student’s fitness to carry on higher studies. 
There is increasing doubt, however, that pre- 
vailing entrance examinations measure such 
fitness, or that the insistence upon arbitrary 
units and credits constitutes an adequate 
preparation for the pursuit of higher learn- 
ing. 

A few secondary school leaders, discern- 
ing the progressive tendencies in the educa- 
tional world, have made attempts to liberalize 
the high school courses. They have sought 
to give students opportunities for self-expres- 
sion through elective courses in the arts, vol- 
untary clubs, and extra-curricular activities. 
They have breathed life into the pale wraith 
of history by beginning with the problems of 
modern civilization and their historic back- 
grounds. The narrow, isolated subdivisions 
of science and mathematics are being unified 
into broad, general, and enriched courses. 
Such progressive high schools have indubi- 
table proof of the worth-whileness of their 
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endeavors in the superiority of their gradu- 
ates. Many of the more liberal colleges now 
welcome the students from the freer schools. 
They are finding in such students greater self- 
reliance, more display of initiative, increased 
ability to think for themselves, greater origi- 
nality, and, most important of all—an un- 
dampened eagerness toward books and learn- 
ing. For it is an undisputed fact that many 
a student who was forced to outline Burke, 
or to translate Caesar’s campaigns—for credits 
—acquired an ineradicable contempt for 
learning that locked the doors to real culture 
as effectively as total illiteracy. 

But a renaissance is on the way. We may 
expect to see a considerable change in high 
school courses and teaching within a decade, 
or less. Among the hopeful portents is an in- 
vestigation mow under way by a committee 
of the Progressive Education Association, 
which is seeking to determine (1) what a 
really progressive high school should be in 
order to meet the interests and capacities of 
adolescents, and (2) how colleges must be 
changed in order to accept the graduates of 
these new experimental high schools. <A 
number of colleges have shown friendly in- 
terest in the undertaking ; indeed, several new 
colleges, such as Rollins, Antioch, Sarah 
Lawrence, and the reorganizations undet way 
at the University of Chicago, are indicative 
of the spread of progressive ideals. 


V 


It is intelligent parents and laymen, par- 
ticularly those who are college graduates, to 
whom we must look for that divine spark 
of discontent that will eventually burn away 
the dross of over-systematization of schools 
and education. To this end it is gratifying to 
note the increasing interest in parent educa- 
tion and the swelling ranks of parent study 
groups. We have made a great mistake in 
America in permitting education to become 
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the monopoly of specialists—men and wom- 
en who, too often, have no children of their 
own and whose sublimated instincts spin a 
fine web of technical phraseology that is 
exceedingly discomfiting to the uninitiated. 
The specialist should be the helper; by no 
means the dictator. The contribution of the 
science of human behavior in our generation 
is not so much any really new knowledge 
but the wider dissemination of wisdom long 
possessed by a scattered few in each genera- 
tion. Parents who are college graduates have 
in their own schooling probably become im- 
munized to the vocabulary of the specialist ; 
they fear no evil when approaching technical 
jargon. Hence, they must become the in- 
stigators of study for the better understand- 
ing of education for their children; and they 
must by virtue of their greater experience in 
the everyday realities of living stand as in- 
terpreters between the too-technical specia- 
list and the less well-educated members of 
their group. 

Let no one underestimate the force of par- 
ent opinion. Parents began the progressive 
education movement, and it will be the par- 
ents who will eventually bring progressive 
education into every school in the land. In 
the beginning of the movement, the organ- 
ized forces of education were too strong for 
these small groups of enlightened fathers 
and mothers, so they withdrew their children 
and started schools of their own. This was 
in a way unfortunate, for it has fastened on 
the movement the label of “private” and 
“privileged.” However, more and more, par- 
ents are finding it possible to effect changes 
within the established school order, and this 
is as it should be. Only so will every child 
eventually receive the benefits of that deeper 
understanding which the new education has 
undoubtedly contributed. 

Finally, we must make haste slowly, for 
progressive education is not a device or a 
shibboleth or an administrative scheme. Re- 
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ducing the sizes of classes and extending 
progressive methods into the high schools are 
but two of the many means by which condi- 
tions for better education can be made avail- 
able for more children. The newer educa- 


tion involves more fundamental changes. It 
is essentially a philosophy of life, a way of 
looking at children and thinking about them. 
It cannot be acquired from the pages of a 
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book or the lips of a lecturer; it cannot be 
instituted by copying the activities of pro- 
gressive schools. It is a matter of re-education 
in attitudes. Such growth comes slowly. 
The most we can hope to do is to begin with 
those who are open-minded and interested 
and help them to become better acquainted 
with its ideals. They will be the leaven 
which will gradually permeate the whole. 


A SOUTH CAROLINA OPPORTUNITY 
SCHOOL MEETING: 


By CHARLES WESTFIELD COKER 


I was asked to speak at the “school break- 
ing” of one of South Carolina’s Opportunity 
Schools. I demurred, but the teacher—a di- 
rect, outspoken maiden lady—informed me 
that she had already exhausted every possi- 
bility and had come to me as a last resort. 
Her pupils had insisted that they must have 
a “breakin’”” with a “‘speakin’”’ and music. 
So I accepted with modesty, and some little 
embarrassment, the honor thrust upon me. 

I arrived on the scene at the appointed 
hour and found gathered in the little one- 
room frame schoolhouse about fifty people, 
mostly middle-aged men and women—the 
Opportunity School scholars. It was a hot 
night in August. Men were in their shirt 
sleeves, but as an evidence of the importance 
attached to the occasion, most of them wore 
shoes, though one or two did “ease their 
feet’” during the “‘speakin.’’’ The women 
were in their Sunday best, homespun or ging- 
ham dresses, and poke bonnets. The room 
was lighted with one oil lamp on the speak- 


* This article was written, not in a spirit of crit- 
icism or ridicule, but to call attention to certain 
native inhabitants of the state who occupy a 
pitifully low level of life, and the necessity for 
lifting them to a higher standard—THrk AUTHOR 


er’s desk, around which miller moths and 
mosquitoes fluttered. 

The “‘breaking’” was to start at eight 
o'clock, but as the mistress of ceremonies did 
not set in motion the machinery that would 
precipitate the deluge of oratory pent up 
within my sweaty breast, I at length asked 
the reason for the delay, and was told that the 
music had not yet arrived, and of course, a 
school could not be “broke” without music! 
So we settled down for another wait, and 
after the lapse of another half hour, the 
music arrived. “‘It’’ or ‘‘he’’—I do not know 
whether the term “music’’ applied to the 
banjo or to the swain who brought it— 
settled down to business after the banjo head 
had been warmed over the smoking lamp and 
the agony of tuning had been completed to 
the satisfaction of the deliberate and lacka- 
daisical youth. 

The teacher announced that after three 
weeks of work, all those present could read 
and write, and as they had now come to the 
end of the school term, it was befitting such 
an occasion that they should hear some music 
by one of their own young men, the selection 
to be of the musician’s own choice. There- 


upon, after a little more strumming to find 
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the chord, the “music” with head thrown 
back and dreamy, half-closed eyes fixed on 
the ceiling, burst into song. The faces of the 
congregation showed that they were greatly 
affected by the tender, plaintive beauty of 
words and music, for the tears coursed down 
their weather-beaten cheeks to mingle with 
the tobacco juice at the corners of the mouths 
of those whose open-mouthed configurations 
had not been interrupted in time to prevent 
an overflow. 

It was touching, this music, and one verse 
of the song caught my ear: 

Send me a letter 
Send it by mail, 
Send it in care 
Of Birmingham Jail. 
And there were other verses that declared 
the lasting love for the girl from whom fate 
had separated her lover. 

The time had now come for me to per- 
form. The teacher, evidently wishing to im- 
press her pupils with her own efficiency and 
with the difficulties involved in a school 
“breaking,” told them how she had spent one 
whole day in visiting prospective speakers; 
she had been to both the Baptist and Metho- 
dist ministers; as these gentlemen had other 
engagements she had interviewed two lawyers 
and the principal of the city schools. Failing 
to secure any of these she had finally come 
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to me, who readily consented to be their vale- 
dictorian, and so she took pleasure in intro- 
ducing me, et cetera, et cetera. 

I arose from the second-grade school bench 
on which I had been sitting (I sympathize 
deeply with the child who occupies that seat 
during the regular school term), and took my 
stand behind the desk, and with dramatic 
eloquence addressed the gathering. The 
mosquitoes were annoying, but I soon dis- 
covered that I could synchronize emphatic 
statements with my defense, working up to a 
climax as I heard the ominous hum approach- 
ing nearer and nearer, so that by the time the 
mosquito lit upon my brow, the blow 
that I dealt him was interpreted as an ex- 
pressive gesture. The lamp also helped in 
the dramatic effect, for during the recital of 
a touching episode, the breeze—I thanked 
God for the breeze—wafted the smoke-laden 
fumes into my eyes, causing me to cough and 
tears to come. My audience was responsive 
and wept with me. It was a successful 
speech. The Opportunity Scholars were satis- 
fied with it. 

A rousing camp meeting hymn, in which 
all joined, drowned out the “music” and 
ended the ‘“‘school breaking.” Fifty more 
citizens of these United States would go 
down in the 1930 Census as literates! 








EDUCATION AT THE COLLEGE LEVEL 
FOR MARRIAGE, PARENTHOOD 
AND FAMILY LIFE’ 


By JUDITH CLARK 


AN IDEAL of child care and training would 
be that men and women should approach 
parenthood with the necessary equipment of 
knowledge and insight favorable to the best 
development of their children. This ideal 
implies education throughout life for per- 
sonality adjustment and a knowledge of hu- 
man behavior, as well as familiarity with cer- 
tain of the more fundamental techniques of 
home-making. 

College students have long been considered 
the flower of our youth. It has been the 
concern of eugenists that college graduates 
have fewer children than people of fewer 
advantages. If it is desirable that college 
graduates should marry and reproduce their 
kind, it is logical to expect that institutions 
of higher learning should participate in the 
personality development and adjustment to 
life situations of their students. The purpose 
of the study briefly summarized in this paper 
is to determine how successfully colleges, 
universities, and technical schools are provid- 
ing for these needs of young people; and to 
formulate certain ideals and practices which 
might be expected ultimately to further the 
welfare of children. Education for marriage, 
parenthood, and family life is only a part of 
the broad conception of education for life 
which is the ideal of modern educational 
philosophy. 

It is generally maintained by college edu- 
cators that some provision has been made for 
this aspect of education for many years. In 


* Paper read at meeting of the Committee on the 
Family and Parent Education, White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection, Novem- 
ber 20, 1930, Washington, D.C. 


order that an idea might be obtained of the 
extent of such provision among American 
colleges and universities, a survey was made 
of 269 institutions comprising the combined 
lists of the Association of American Universi- 
ties and the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women. Returns were received from 
156 institutions—58 per cent of those on the 
list. 

Of this 58 per cent, only about 50 per 
cent, or about one-fourth of the accredited 
institutions of higher learning in this country, 
reported a conscious policy directed toward 
the personality development of the individual 
student. Only 65 per cent of the 156 in- 
stitutions replying provided curricular in- 
struction directed toward that end, and we 
have no means of judging the effectiveness 
of the instruction that is reported. Only 
about half of the 156 institutions are pro- 
viding guidance in educational, social, men- 
tal, and sex adjustments, and in the case 
of mental hygiene services this figure does 
not check up with the figures of specialists 
in this field. Much of this guidance must 
be desultory and superficial not to have 
reached the attention of these experts. And 
only one-third of the replies reported a course 
in the family—that most time-honored ap- 
proach to collegiate preparation for future 
parenthood. 

The conclusion to be drawn from this sur- 
vey is that there is a beginning conscious- 
ness among the colleges of their responsi- 
bility to provide for the personality needs of 
students, but that this consciousness is not 
yet very articulate. It is encouraging that 58 
per cent were enough interested to reply; and 
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if it is impossible to judge the value of the 
work reported in such a survey, it is also 
impossible to discern the definite ideals and 
conceptions lying behind these institutions 
which undoubtedly have some effect, for 
good or ill, in molding the personalities 
of the graduates which they turn out. 

In an attempt to penetrate further into the 
ideals and attitudes of these colleges, further 
and more specific inquiries were directed to 
some of them. The resulting illustrations 
of projects and statements of underlying phi- 
losophies will be incorporated in the full re- 
port of the committee.” 

As a result of the above statistical survey 
and special inquiries, certain means of pro- 
viding education for marriage, parenthood, 
and family life have been evaluated as being 
more effective and practicable than others. 
These may be listed as follows: 

1. An administrative attitude hospitable to 
this type of education and conscious of the 
responsibility of the college to provide for the 
personality needs of the individual student. 
This implies the permeation of such an atti- 
tude throughout all the departments of the 
institution and the cooperation of all the de- 
partments in teaching certain phases of their 
subject matter in such a way that students 
will see the application of subject-matter 
content to life situations. It is conceivable 
that such cooperation would advance this type 
of education to an appreciable extent with- 
out further modification of the curriculum. 
However, it implies a breaking down of de- 
partmental lines and an increased responsi- 
bility on the part of instructors for the de- 
velopment of the individual students in the 
classes. The old defiant attitude of the con- 
ventional classical scholar, that he has no re- 
sponsibility for the students under his in- 
struction beyond the logical setting forth of 

*This report will be published as one of the 


series of reports of the White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection. 
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the subject matter in his field, must be trans- 
formed to embrace more personal relation- 
ships between himself and the student body, 
individually and collectively. The old idea 
of throwing a young man or woman into an 
academic atmosphere to sink or swim alone is 
no longer tenable in an age when the back- 
ground from which the student comes to col- 
lege is no longer stable in a cultural sense. 
There are some teachers, as there have always 
been, who are peculiarly gifted individuals 
and true leaders of the young. In the pres- 
ent situation they succeed in making the stu- 
dent conscious of the over-tones of human re- 
lationships in spite of handicaps imposed by 
the present academic system. But these 
gifted individuals are far too rare. Most 
specialists in subject matter need help in see- 
ing their opportunity to further the personal 
development of their students. 

2. A redirected and coordinated health 
service embracing the departments of medi- 
cine, physiology, hygiene, physical education, 
and psychiatry. This department would em- 
ploy full-time specialists in these subjects, 
operating in cooperation to provide a pro- 
gram of preventive and therapeutic services. 
It is not essential that these specialists should 
all be coordinated in one department; but 
according to the present set-up in most col- 
leges and universities, the health department 
would perhaps be the place for them to start. 
Besides clinical services, this department, or 
these departments, according to the set-up, 
should carry on a positive preventive pro- 
gram according to all the educational methods 
which have been developed in the fields of 
public health and mental hygiene. In addi- 
tion, the members of these departments 
should give orientation courses separately or 
together. They should give regular courses 
of academic standing for persons wishing to 
specialize in any of these fields. They should 
feel a responsibility and have the authority to 
use any method to coordinate all the depart- 
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ments of the college about the integrating 
idea of furthering the mental and physical 
health of the student. It is possible that such 
a service in a hospitable environment would 
be able to bring about a shift of emphasis 
in existing subject matter and method better 
to provide for the personality adjustment of 
the student. 

3. Orientation courses and personal guid- 
ance. The orientation courses mentioned 
under 2 might be coordinated with such 
courses of other departments in a compre- 
hensive scheme for the social and personal 
adjustment of students, under some such title 
as ‘Social Problems,” or ‘““Contemporary So- 
ciety,” or “Human Relationships.” This 
comprehensive course might well be required 
of all freshmen; and another, taking up more 
specialized aspects of human adjustments 
directly bearing upon marriage, parenthood, 
and family life might be required of all 
seniors in all schools. 

Dean Gaw, of Ohio State University ; Miss 
Flora Rose, of Cornell; Professor T. P. 
Thomas, of Goucher; and Professor E. R. 
Groves,,of the University of North Carolina, 
among others, have demonstrated the practi- 
cability of individual guidance growing out 
of administrative or class work. It should be 
possible for any dean, or any professor of 
sociology, to initiate such work in almost any 
college at the present time. A fruitful sug- 
gestion from these pioneer efforts is the utili- 
zation of and experimentation with long-time 
personal records and personality rating scales. 

4. Re-direction of curricular instruction. 
It is possible within the existing fields of sub- 
ject matter as they are today delineated to pro- 
vide courses of high academic standing in 
subjects pertinent to personality adjustment, 
the furthering of human relationships, and 
the problems of family life and parenthood. 
These courses can be required or elective, 
although it is not to be expected under the 
present academic system that students special- 
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izing in a technical field of knowledge will to 
any great extent use their time on such elec- 
tive courses, or will depart from their own 
fields willingly for the purpose of taking re- 
quired courses which do not seem to have 
bearing on their main objectives. The solu- 
tion of this difficulty seems to be required ori- 
entation courses and the redirection of courses 
regularly given to emphasize their appli- 
cability to life situations. However, the de- 
mand for elective courses in mental hygiene 
and on the family in institutions where they 
are provided indicates a fundamental and 
widespread interest among students in prob- 
lems of personal adjustment. 

5. Directed observation of children. All 
colleges and universities, exclusive of under- 
graduate schools for men only, should look 
naturally toward the organization of a child 
research center. Such centers ideally serve to 
integrate research in psychology, education, 
physiology, medicine, mental hygiene, nutri- 
tion, home economics, et cetera. They provide 
in the nursery school and the guidance clinic 
a laboratory for students and _ research 
workers. Although they are for the main 
part vocational, for the professional training 
of psychologists, physicians, home economists, 
nursery school teachers, and other specialists, 
they might well be utilized in connection with 
orientation courses designed for all students. 
The nursery school is always a point of hu- 
man interest on the campus, and the rather 
shame-faced but unmistakable interest dis- 
played by men students indicates the possi- 
bility of training for men in the nursery 
school. 

6. Re-directed extra-curricular activities. 
It is not to be presupposed that college stu- 
dents will allow much conscious interference 
with their enjoyment of extra-curricular activi- 
ties. In fact, such interference would be 
deleterious to the purposes set forth above. 
The policy to be recommended is the utili- 
zation of normal and spontaneous extra-cut- 
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ricular activities for the furthering of happy 
relationships and the advancement of good 
social attitudes. The fraternities and sororities, 
the residential houses, the home economics 
practice houses and other similar group- 
ings of the student body also offer oppor- 
tunities for the development of such attitudes. 
In the utilization of these resources and ac- 
tivities of the campus, the laissez-faire atti- 
tude of our universities and colleges again is 
deserving of criticism. The ideal in educa- 
tion falls short of fulfilment when certain 
cliques dictating the social policy of a school, 


and false ideals of relationships between men 
and women, are allowed to prevail. The 
administration and faculty of universities and 
colleges should try to participate in extra-cur- 
ricular activities on a normal basis as men and 
women, with the object of enriching the social 
life of the students by the participation and 
example of cultured and well-balanced indi- 
vidual members of society. If faculty and 
students could be brought to regard each 
other as human beings instead of symbols, 
education in human relationships might be 
appreciably furthered for both. 


THE I. F. U. W. DELEGATES 


THE Council meeting of the International 
Federation of University Women at Welles- 
ley College, April 1 to 6, will not only bring 
together the representatives of many na- 
tionalities, but will also present a cross-sec- 
tion of women’s professional interests. Two 
of the Council members hold the title of pro- 
fessor in a university, and six more are on 
university faculties as lecturers. The prin- 
cipals of six secondary schools and teachers 
in three more will attend the meeting, as well 
as the vice-principal of a teachers college. 
Among other professions, law will have one 
representative and medicine three. Experts 
in economics and hygiene and a translator of 
literary and scientific works will be present. 
Six of the delegates belong to that group of 
very busy women who have no profession, 
but are found at the center of activity in all 
kinds of social, political, and educational 
movements. 

All of the present officers of the Federa- 
tion will attend the meeting. Professor Wini- 
fred Cullis, who is president, is one of the 
university professors mentioned above. She 
is now head of the department of physiology 
at the school of medicine for women in the 
University of London, and is a member of 


the faculty of medicine and of the faculty of 
science and of various boards of studies in 
the University of London. During the war 
Professor Cullis was invited to replace the 
professor of physiology at the University of 
Toronto for several months. In 1919 she 
was sent by the Colonial Office to Gibraltar 
and Malta to investigate conditions affecting 
the health of seamen at ports. In addition 
to her long service to the International Fed- 
eration of University Women she has been 
closely identified with many organizations in- 
terested in educational and social progress. 
One of her many activities lies in the field 
of radio education. She is a member of the 
Executive Committee of the British Broad- 
casting Company, a member of the Central 
Council for Broadcast Adult Education, and 
chairman of the Programme Subcommittee. 

The first vice-president, Madame Nelly 
Schreiber-Favre of Switzerland, is a lawyer. 
She was, in fact, the second woman lawyer in 
her country, and the first in the Canton of 
Geneva. When she finished her university 
work and obtained the degree of “‘licenciée 
en droit” in 1903, women were not permitted 
to practice as lawyers in the district. She 
then found a deputy to present a proposal for 
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the modification of the law to the legislative 
body. In April, 1904, the new law was 
passed allowing women lawyers to practice. 
She has practiced without interruption since 
that time, and for fifteen years has taught 
civil law in higher secondary schools for 
young women. 

Madame Octave Monod, second vice-presi- 
dent, is one of the busy “women of leisure.” 
She grew up in Lyons, and studied at the 
university there, taking her degree in history. 
She has published several historical studies 
about Lyons. She is now president of the 
French Federation of University Women. 

The executive secretary is a woman of 
literary attainments as well as administrative 
efficiency. Miss Theodora Bosanquet has 
published biographical and critical studies of 
Henry James and Harriet Martineau and con- 
tributes frequently to the literary columns of 
Time and Tide. Her academic training was 
scientific, as was befitting a descendant of 
the Darwin family, and she holds a degree 
in geology from the University of London. 
She was secretary to Henry James for eight 
years until his death in 1916, and during the 
remainder of the war worked on the editorial 
staff of the War Trade Intelligence Depart- 
ment and later as personal assistant to the 
First Secretary in the Ministry of Food. In 
1929 Miss Bosanquet was appointed one of 
the three women members of the British Na- 
tional Committee for Intellectual Co-opera- 
tion. 

Four standing committees of the Federa- 
tion will meet in conjunction with the Coun- 
cil—the Committee on Intellectual Co-opera- 
tion, the Committee on the Interchange of 
Secondary School Teachers, the Conference 
Committee, and the Committee on Affiliation 
and Co-operation with Other Organizations. 
Among the members of the first-named com- 
mittee who will be present is Dr. Erna Pat- 
zelt of Austria, now president of the Austrian 
Federation of University Women. She is a 
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lecturer in history at the University of Vi- 
enna, specializing in European social history. 
In 1928 she attended the International His- 
torical Conference in Oslo, and returned 
later to deliver several lectures under the 
auspices of a Norwegian  social-history 
foundation. 

Members of the American Association are 
familiar with the work of the Joint Commit- 
tee on the Interchange of Secondary School 
Teachers in the United States. Miss Anna 
Schénborn of Germany is chairman of the 
committee of the International Federation 
which deals with the same project, and works 
with the American committee. Miss Schén- 
born is principal of a progressive school for 
girls in Berlin. Another committee working 
in the field of secondary education, which, 
however, will not meet with the Council, is 
the Committee for the Exchange of Infor- 
mation on Secondary Education. Its chair- 
man, Dr. Germaine Hannevart, will attend 
the Council as delegate from Belgium. She 
teaches biology in a school in Brussels. 

The Committee on Conditions of Afhlia- 
tion and Cooperation is headed by Dr. 
Gleditsch, who is already well known to 
American university women. Among the 
members of this committee who will meet at 
Wellesley are Dr. Mabel Buer of the Uni- 
versity of London, Mademoiselle Marie Gins- 
berg of Geneva, and Dr. Thuillier-Landry of 
France. The last-named is president of the 
International Association of Medical Women. 
Americans who attended the Geneva Con- 
ference will recall Mademoiselle Ginsberg 
for her skill as an interpreter. She is truly 
international in her person, having been born 
in Poland, educated in Germany, France, and 
Switzerland, and making her home in 
Geneva. She is an economic librarian in the 
Secretariat of the League of Nations. Dr. 
Buer is a lecturer in economics at the Uni- 
versity of London. 

The Conference Committee will meet to 
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plan the program of the Sixth Conference of 
the Federation, which is to be held in Edin- 
burgh. Dr. Agnes von Zahn-Harnack, long 
identified with the feminist movement in 
Germany, is chairman. She has been presi- 
dent of the Woman Suffrage Association of 
Germany as well as president of the German 
Federation of University Women. During 
the war, Dr. von Zahn-Harnack became one 
of the first women to act as social and eco- 
nomic adviser to the government, her special 
task being to deal with the problems that 
arose from the great influx of women into 
industry. Her address before the Conference 
of the Federation in Geneva on “University 
Women and the Woman’s Movement’ was 
published in the JOURNAL of October, 1929. 

Among the delegates to the Council are 
women of varying interests and unusual oc- 
cupations. Mrs. Aslaug Mdller, representa- 
tive of Denmark and a member of the Com- 
mittee on Intellectual Co-operation, is a trans- 
lator of literary and scientific works. Among 
the literary works in English that she has 
translated into Danish are Uncle Tom's 
Cabin, the best known writings of Jack Lon- 
don, and the later works of Kipling, Hall 
Caine, and A. S. N. Hutchinson. Miss 
Brighid Stafford, delegate from Ireland, is in 
charge of the administration in the Irish Free 
State of the Factory and Workshops Act and 
minimum wage legislation. On various oc- 
casions she has acted as technical adviser to 
the government delegates at the International 
Labour Conference, and was herself a dele- 
gate in 1930. 

Greece, the newest: member of the Inter- 
national Federation, is to be represented by 
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Dr. Helle Lambridis. She is vice-principal 
of the State Teachers Training School, and is 
deeply interested in philosophical and educa- 
tional problems. 

The smallest group in the Federation, the 
Icelandic Association of University Women, 
will send Miss Helga Krabbe. She has stud- 
ied at Reykjavik, Copenhagen, Cambridge, 
Grenoble, and Paris, and is now assistant sec- 
retary at the Danish Legation in Reykjavik, 
where she acts as interpreter and translator. 
Dr. Emma Formanova, director of the Ameri- 
can Industrial Home at Brno, will represent 
the Czechoslovakian Federation of University 
Women. Dr. Formanova was one of the first 
Czechoslovakian university women to attend 
a meeting of the International Federation, 
and was active in founding an association in 
her own country. Together with her hus- 
band, she directs a home for talented boys 
from agricultural districts who might other- 
wise have no opportunity to develop them- 
selves. 


At Brno they are given an oppor- 
tunity to learn trades and prepare themselves 
for professions, and they live at the “Amer- 
icka domovina.” 

Given ample space one could tell of un- 
usual achievements in many lines of interest 
and many countries, among the members of 


the Council. The American university 
women who attend the Convention will be 
given every opportunity possible to become 
acquainted with them, and a few of the 
foreign delegates will be able to visit 
branches and state divisions after the Con- 
vention. In this way it is hoped to make this 
visit of the Council a vital experience for the 
entire American Association. 











SIXTH CONFERENCE ON THE CAUSE 
AND CURE OF WAR 


THE Sixth Conference on the Cause and 
Cure of War, which met from the nineteenth 
to the twenty-second of January in Washing- 
ton, centered its attention on the demobiliza- 
tion of the war machine. The program grew 
out of the address of Mrs. Catt at the previous 
conference, when she pointed out that the ex- 
istence of a war machine tended to turn in- 
ternational disagreements into international 
wars. It gained significance, also, from the 
fact that a General Disarmament Conference 
is scheduled to meet early in 1932, and that 
public opinion must be mobilized very soon 
if it is to have any influence on the delibera- 
tions concerning disarmament. 

The opinions of the delegates attending 
the conference on the Cause and Cure of War 
found two forms of expression,—a set of 
resolutions presented through the Resolutions 
Committee and adopted at a business session, 
and a series of findings based upon the dis- 
cussions of the six groups into which the dele- 
gates were divided. In some cases the find- 
ings and the resolutions covered the same 
ground. The resolution on the World Court 
read as follows: 


With deep appreciation of the action taken by 
President Hoover for the adherence of the United 
States to the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, the National Conference on the Cause and 
Cure of War, in its Sixth Annual Convention as- 
sembled, believing that further delay in the rati- 
fication of the Protocols would prove inimical to 
international understanding and good will, re- 
spectfully petitions the President of the United 
States that, should the consideration of the World 
Court Protocols be postponed by the present ses- 
sion of Congress, he call the Senate of the United 
States in special session for their consideration. 


The discussion groups showed ‘complete 
unanimity in the wish to support the World 
Court, and by smmediate and continued ac- 
tion to hasten ratification by the Senate.” 


They were quite willing, also, to make every 
effort to obtain a special session of the Senate 
for consideration of the Protocols, if con- 
sideration should not be given during the 
current session. 

Again, each group wanted to see the con- 
ference work for a consultative pact to im- 
plement the Multilateral Treaty, and empha- 
sized the need for aggressive action to this 
end. The resolutions contained a formally 
stated wish “that the Conference urge that 
further steps be taken to secure international 
conference by treaty agreement in the time of 
crisis, and to determine the course to be 
taken with nations violating the Pact.” 

In the matter of compulsory military train- 
ing the conference expressed itself by a resolu- 
tion, as well as by the findings of the group 
discussions. The resolution pointed out that 
‘Federal expenditures for military training in 
the schools and colleges have increased from 
$725,168 in 1920 to $10,696,504 in 1925” 
and called attention to the fact that “‘such 
training stressed war psychology in the minds 
of youth and is not in accord with the Ameti- 
can tradition of civil control of education and 
the commitments of the United States undet 
the Paris pact.’ It also mentioned the recen! 
ruling of the Attorney General of the United 
States to the effect that land-grant college: 
must offer, but need not require, military 
training, and concluded by resolving: 


That the Conference on the Cause and Cure o 
War in its Sixth Annual Convention assemblec 
recommend to the participating organizations th 
study, and endorsement when possible, of meas 
ures, the purpose of which is to abolish militan 
training in secondary schools and to make sud 
training elective in colleges, universities, and educa 
tional institutions other than those which are essen 
tially military. 

In the findings it was stated that “‘all of th 
groups but one registered their opposition t 
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required or compulsory military training in 
colleges and secondary schools.” 

The final point on which the resolutions 
and findings coincided was on the prepara- 
tions for the General Disarmament Confer- 
ence. Each group discussed the Disarmament 
Conference of 1932, and “the need for begin- 
ning immediately to mobilize public opinion 
so that the personnel of and instructions to 
the delegates from this country shall faith- 
fully reflect the longing of our people for 
the greatest possible reduction in armaments.” 
All groups wished to begin at once a 
thorough study of the draft treaty which will 
be the basis of discussion in 1932. The reso- 
lution stated: 


That the Conference on the Cause and Cure of 
War recommends to its member organizations, im- 
mediate and intensive study of the agenda pre- 
pared for the Disarmament Conference by the 
Preparatory Commission on Disarmament. 


It was further recommended— 


That, in order to secure the speedy action re- 
quired, a special interim committee be appointed 
to consider the findings of the participating or- 
ganizations and to report such findings to the 
National Committee on the Cause and Cure of 
War in order that they may be given suitable pub- 
lic expression. 


A resolution whose consequences in the 
field of international organization cannot help 
but be important read as follows: 


WHEREAS: International Women’s organiza- 
tions maintaining headquarters in Geneva, including 
’ The International Council of Women 

The International Alliance of Women for Suf- 

frage and Equal Citizenship 

The International League for Peace and Freedom 

The World Union for Women for Interna- 

tional Concord 

The World’s Young Women’s Christian As- 

sociation 

The International Federation of University 

Women 
have formed a committee to coordinate the inter- 
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ests and to increase the effectiveness of women's 
international activities, and 

WuerEAS: A section of their committee will 
concentrate on interrelating women’s work for in- 
ternational peace and understanding in the differ- 
ent countries; therefore be it 

Resolved: That the Chairman of the Committee 
on the Cause and Cure of War appoint a Contact 
Committee of five which, by keeping in touch with 
this section, shall act as a channel of information 
so that the women of the United States and the 
women of other countries may be mutually in- 
formed of significant steps toward international 
understanding and peace which are being taken by 
any of these groups; and be it further 

Resolved: That this contact committee report its 
findings to the yearly general session of the Con- 
ference on the Cause and Cure of War. 


The League of Nations was considered by 
the discussion groups, and they expressed the 
desirability of further study and of the dis- 
semination by the conference of factual in- 
formation about the League. It was the feel- 
ing that action on this point should be de- 
ferred for the present. 

The discussion groups looked forward to 
the next Conference in the expression of their 
opinions on international economic relations. 
The summary of their discussions brought 
out— 


the constant recurrence of references, by the 
speakers, to international economic conflicts of in- 
terests, in the world, and the need for building up 
machinery to keep these strains from resulting in 
war. One group recommended that the United 
States take an active part “before, during, and 
following any international economic conferences” ; 
another group expressed its sense of the need as 
one for “economic integration” as a necessary 
complement to disarmament; four of the groups 
discussed, specifically, the interallied debts, repara- 
tions and high protective tariffs, as threats to good 
will and peace; one group felt that the present 
depression made the situation one of especial 
danger at this time, and all six groups wished us 
to give special study during the coming year, to 
economic problems, including, in one group, prob- 
lems of international finance. 
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THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY CON- 
VENTION. As this number of the Jour- 
NAL reaches members of the Association, 
delegates will be on their way to Boston to 
celebrate fifty years of the Association. The 
convention program has already been an- 
nounced in the JOURNAL, and the June is- 
sue will carry an account of the convention, 
together with the text of the leading 
speeches. 

Nothing could show more strikingly the 
progress of women in the past half century 
than a comparison of the first annual meet- 
ings of the American Collegiate Alumnz 
and the forthcoming convention of the 
American Association of University Women. 
The early meetings brought together a small 
group, united in their purpose to remove the 
obstructions in the way of education for 
women. After the business of the day had 
been disposed of, they might listen to a paper 
on some phase of education for women, and 
discuss its points. The meeting was called 
to order at eleven or eleven thirty, and was 
finished in time for luncheon. . . . Today, 
hundreds of women college graduates will 
gather from every state in the Union to cele- 
brate the fiftieth anniversary. Their assured 
place in the educational scheme is indicated 
by the fact that leaders in every field of edu- 
cation are glad to accept the Association’s in- 
vitation to be present and to take part in the 
discussions. The program requires three 
days, and even then there will be times when 
it will take on the character of a three-ringed 
circus. Besides the graduates of American 
colleges from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
the convention calls to Boston some two score 
of the most distinguished women scholars of 
Europe, whose presence gives a new sense 
of the widening of our horizons since the 
first Boston meeting fifty years ago. 


THE GOVERNORS RECOMMEND 
ECONOMY. Forty-three state legislatures 
convened during the first weeks of the new 
year, and the United States Daily on Febru- 
ary 16 rendered an admirable service by pub- 
lishing the messages of the governors of 
these states to the legislatures, giving under 
topical heads the recommendations of each 
governor. The excerpts which appear under 
the head of Education make interesting read- 
ing. The most encouraging note, in a num- 
ber of these addresses, is the suggestion that 
ways must be found to equalize opportunities 
for education, so that schooling in the poorer 
rural districts, especially, may be brought to 
the level of more prosperous communities. 
Another much less encouraging item ap- 
pears with greater frequency. Every gover- 
nor this year is faced with the problem of 
administering the state government with a 
considerably lowered income, and ways and 
means must be found for the necessary econo- 
mies. Nine governors suggest retrenchments 
in education. The governor of Washington 
announces, “‘Retrenchments in educational 
expenditures is absolutely essential. Unnec- 
essary departments should be eliminated, and 
savings effected through proper co-ordina- 
tion.” The incoming governor of South 
Carolina calls for ‘the most exacting econ- 
omy in our public schools,”’ without, he adds, 
“the slightest degree of injury or retarda- 
tion.” The governor of North Carolina calls 
for an even more difficult reconcilement: “If 
the General Assembly in its wisdom can de- 
vise some way to provide an eight months’ 
school term for all the children in the state 
at a less expense that our present effort now 
represents, it will, in my opinion, render the 
highest public service.” No governor is will- 
ing to see the efficiency of the public school 
system impaired, but there is a feeling that 
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the “fads” of education may well be dis- 
pensed with. The incoming governor of 
California asks for “more attention to fun- 
damentals and less to non-essentials”; the 
Michigan legislature is reminded that “the 
fundamentals of education and not the frills 
should be provided at public expense”; and 
Minnesota is warned against “unnecessary 
elaboration” in education.’ 

Undoubtedly, educational institutions can- 
not be exempt from the obligation, as one 
message puts it, “to share in the people’s 
poverty as well as in their prosperity.” The 
notion that any commonwealth could, if it 
would, afford to invest indefinite sums in 
education is fantastic. But thoughtful people 
should realize that in the present situation 
public opinion must express itself to the end 
that education shall not, if there is general 
retrenchment, be given less than its fair share 
of public funds; and further, that when 
“frills” and “‘fads’’ are to be cut off, the de- 
cision as to what is non-essential shall come 
from educators, and not as the result of hasty 
and arbitrary action by those unfamiliar with 
the problems of the school world. Attempts 
to adapt our schools to meet present-day 
needs have always had to struggle against op- 
position from the conservatives, and con- 
certed effort will be needed to preserve the 
gains that have been won. 


MAY DAY, 1931. 


May Day, which in 
1924 was officially established by Congress 
as Child Health Day, will this year offer a 
valuable occasion for bringing to the fore the 
results of the White House Conference on 


Child Health and Protection. The recom- 
mendations of the conference represent the 
best thought of this country’s educators, 
physicians, and social workers. They are 
based upon thorough, scientific research, and 
they express the best hopes of those who are 
concerned with the welfare of children. The 
ptogram which was outlined by the confer- 
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ence means nothing, however, except as each 
community is ready to set itself to the long, 
patient labor needed for its realization. 

As a first step, May Day may well be cele- 
brated by bringing before every community 
the summary of the aims adopted by the con- 
ference as ‘““The Children’s Character’: 

I. For every child spiritual and moral 
training to help him to stand firm under the 
pressure of life. 

II. For every child understanding and 
the guarding of his personality as his most 
precious right. 

III. For every child a home and that love 
and security which a home provides; and for 
that child who must receive foster care, the 
nearest substitute for his own home. 

IV. For every child full preparation for 
his birth, his mother receiving prenatal, natal, 
and postnatal care; and the establishment of 
such protective measures as will make child- 
bearing safer. 

V. For every child health protection from 
birth through adolescence, including: peri- 
odical health examinations and, where 
needed, care of specialists and hospital treat- 
ment; regular dental examination and care 
of the teeth; protective and preventive meas- 
ures against communicable diseases; the in- 
suring of pure food, pure milk, and pure 
water. 

VI. For every child from birth through 
adolescence, promotion of health, including 
health instruction and a health program, 
wholesome physical and mental recreation, 
with teachers and leaders adequately trained. 

VII. For every child a dwelling place, 
safe, sanitary, and wholesome, with reason- 
able provisions for privacy, free from condi- 
tions which tend to thwart his development ; 
and a home environment harmonious and en- 
riching. 

VIII. For every child a school which is 
safe from hazards, sanitary, properly 
equipped, lighted, and ventilated. For 
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younger children nursery schools and kinder- 
gartens to supplement home care. 

IX. For every child a community which 
recognizes and plans for his needs, protects 
him against physical dangers, moral hazards, 
and disease; provides him with safe and 
wholesome places for play and recreation; 
and makes provision for his cultural and so- 
cial needs. 

X. For every child an education which, 
through the discovery and development of 
his individual abilities, prepares him for life; 
and through training and vocational guidance 
prepares him for a living which will yield 
him the maximum of satisfaction. 

XI. For every child such teaching and 
training as will prepare him for successful 
parenthood, homemaking, and the rights of 
citizenship; and, for parents, supplementary 
training to fit them to deal wisely with the 
problems of parenthood. 

XII. For every child education for safety 
and protection against accidents to which 
modern conditions subject him—those to 
which he is directly exposed and those which, 
through loss or maiming of his parents, affect 
him indirectly. 

XIII. For every child who is blind, deaf, 
crippled, or otherwise physically handi- 
capped, and for the child who is mentally 
handicapped, such measures as will early dis- 
cover and diagnose his handicap, provide 
care and treatment, and so train him that he 
may become an asset to society rather than a 
liability. Expenses of these services should 
be borne publicly where they cannot be pri- 
vately met. 

XIV. For every child who is in conflict 
with society the right to be dealt with in- 
telligently as society's charge, not society’s 
outcast; with the home, the school, the 
church, the court and the institution when 
needed, shaped to return him whenever pos- 
sible to the normal stream of life. 

XV. For every child the right to grow 
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up in a family with an adequate standard of 
living and the security of a stable income as 
the surest safeguard against social handicaps. 

XVI. For every child protection against 
labor that stunts growth, either physical or 
mental, that limits education, that deprives 
children of the right of comradeship, of 
play, and of joy. 

XVII. For every rural child as satisfac- 
tory schooling and health services as for the 
city child, and an extension to rural families 
of social, recreational, and cultural facilities. 

XVIII. To supplement the home and the 
school in the training of youth, and to re- 
turn to them those interests of which modern 
life tends to cheat children, every stimulation 
and encouragement should be given to the 
extension and development of the voluntary 
youth organizations. 

XIX. To make everywhere available these 
minimum protections of the health and wel- 
fare of children, there should be a district, 
county, or community organization for health, 
education, and welfare, with full-time off- 
cials, coordinating with a state-wide program 
which will be responsive to a nation-wide 
service of general information, statistics, and 
scientific research. This should include: 


(a) Trained, full-time public health of- 
ficials, with public health nurses, 
sanitary inspection, and laboratory 
workers. 

(4) Available hospital beds. 

(c) Full-time public welfare service for 
the relief, aid, and guidance of chil- 
dren in special need due to poverty, 
misfortune, or behavior difficulties, 
and for the protection of children 
from abuse, neglect, exploitation, or 
moral hazard. 


For EVERY child these rights, regard- 
less of race, or color, or situation, wher- 
ever he may live under the protection of 
the American flag. 
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PROTECTING CHILDREN FROM MAL- 
NUTRITION. After the World War, stud- 
ies of children in the areas most affected by 
the conflict showed a definite relation be- 
tween undernourishment and retarded mental 
and physical development. Speaking before 
the convention of the National Council of 
Women in New York, February 3, Dr. Kath- 
ryn McHale pointed out the danger of similar 
retardation among American children, if the 
economic depression robs them of proper 
food. 

Since it is inevitable at a time of economic 
pressure that food costs will be cut, the 
United States Bureau of Home Economics, 
acting upon Dr. McHale's suggestion, is pre- 
paring and disseminating information as to 
how food costs may be lowered without en- 
dangering health. It is possible to substi- 
tute lower-cost foods for many items which 
appear on usual diet lists, but the substitu- 
tions must be made wisely if the essentials 
for health are to be maintained. As a basis 
for planning low-cost diets, a guide has been 
prepared, giving a weekly market order, at a 
minimum cost for safety, for families of dif- 
ferent size and age groups. A table has also 
been prepared, listing approximate amounts 
of foods which will adequately meet the 
needs of individuals of various ages. In ad- 
dition, material is being issued to the press, 
giving low-cost menus and suggesting ade- 
quate substitutes for the more expensive 
foods. Obviously, this information must be 
along general lines. Advice for individual 
cases may be obtained by writing directly to 
Dr. Louise Stanley, United States Bureau of 
Home Economics, Washington, D.C., or to 
Dr. Kathryn McHale, at national Headquar- 
ters. 

In a report of how one hundred and 
fifty families met the situation when un- 
employment deprived them of their in- 
come, Helen Hall, in the January Survey 
Graphic, tells us that one of the first places 
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for retrenchment was always food. As 
one family put it, “We have to pull in 
our belts.” College women who have made 
a study of child development do not need 
to be reminded how dangerous for future 
generations this tightening of the belt may 
be. If children do not get the food which 
is essential to normal development, society 
pays in the end. It is only a matter of com- 
mon-sense insurance, to see that this genera- 
tion of children does not grow to adulthood 
inadequately prepared to meet the demands 
of life. Since this Association has had a 
special interest in studying the needs of 
childhood, there is a particular responsibility 
upon its members to mitigate the suffering of 
children as a result of the present economic 
depression. College women may render a 
valuable service, first, by securing the widest 
possible publicity for the information now 
available on low-cost foods and minimum 
essentials of diet; and second, by taking steps 
in their own communities to see that every 
child is provided with food which i{ully 
meets the requirements for normal growth. 


NATIONAL SURVEY OF THE EDUCA- 
TION OF TEACHERS. There are now 
more than a million teachers in this country. 
Increasing demand has led to rapid expan- 
sion of teacher-training facilities, often with- 
out sufficient relation to the demand or to the 
rising standards in modern schools. An 
oversupply of undertrained teachers has re- 
sulted, and further 2enorts are current that 
many well-qualified teachers are unplaced. 
A large number of studies in teacher-train- 
ing have been made in recent years, but these 
have been limited in scope, and as it has be- 
come increasingly evident that something is 
out of joint, the need has been urged for a 
comprehensive, nationwide study of the 
whole teacher-training situation. To meet 
this need, Congress appropriated $200,000 
for a survey, through the Office of Education 
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of the Department of the Interior, of ‘the 
qualifications of teachers in public schools, 
the supply of available teachers, the facilities 
available and needed for teacher-training in- 
cluding courses of study and methods of 
teaching.” 

As a first step, a study has been under- 
taken to discover something about the train- 
ing of the present force of teachers through- 
out the nation. A questionnaire has been 
sent out, chiefly through state superintendents 
of education, to every teacher now employed 
in the public schools, asking for informa- 
tion as to teaching position and type and 
amount of preparation. The blank is exceed- 
ingly simple, and every teacher should real- 
ize that she is under a particular obligation 
to fill it in and return it, for only as re- 
turns are received from every individual will 
the survey be of value in giving a complete 
picture of the present situation. If there is 
any reluctance in giving the information 
asked (and many teachers will feel that they 
are not animated by outworn prejudice in 
wishing to withhold their age), it should be 
remembered that the questionnaires are to be 
mailed direct to Washington, where the in- 
dividual’s identity can have no_ possible 
significance among the thousands of returns. 

Among the studies undertaken in connec: 
tion with this national survey are a study of 
the faculties of higher educational institutions 
which prepare teachers and of the curricula 
of normal schools and higher institutions en- 
gaged in teacher training; assembling and 
developing more accurate means of measur- 
ing teaching merit or success; preparation of 
a bibliography covering the field; a study of 
the history of teacher-training; a comparison 
of library facilities in different types of in- 
stitutions; and a study of the reading inter- 
ests of teachers with different types of 
preparation. One of the most interesting 
studies, in view of the present situation, will 
be the investigation in one state (North 
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Carolina) of the qualifications and character- 
istics of the teachers who did not secure teach- 
ing positions this year. 

Dr. Edward S. Evenden of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, is associate di- 
rector of the survey, working under Dr. Wil- 
liam John Cooper, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, who serves as director. A Board of 
Consultants, consisting of a dozen members, 
has been appointed to act in an advisory ca- 
pacity, and a larger group, of which Dr. 
Kathryn McHale is one, has been appointed 
as the Professional Advisory Committee. 

The survey began officially last July, and 
will extend over a period of three years. 


THE NEEDS OF THE PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS. We hear continually of the 
over-supply of teachers, but the Cooperative 
Bureau of Women Teachers gives another 
side of the story. Ruth Stratton, director of 
the Cooperative Bureau, reports that each 
year their placement service has calls from 
private schools, ranging in importance from 
headmistress to secretary, for which it cannot 
find the suitable candidate. Miss Stratton 
writes: 


In certain fields such as mathematics, science, 
and the grades it has been known for some time 
that there are not enough candidates with suitable 
equipment and qualities to fill the positions that 
are open; in the fields of history and English, 
long supposed to be overcrowded, it is difficult 
indeed to find as we are often asked to do for 
“the head of the department, a woman between 
the ages of twenty-eight and thirty-five who has 
adequate background, sound scholarship, attractive 
personality, and teaching experience in good 
schools.” Often the call demands a master’s de- 
gree or its equivalent. Some schools will forego 
the advanced degree if the candidate offers a year 
or more of foreign residence or travel. The 
private schools expect their teachers to make such 
additions to their professional equipment as seem 
best suited to the subject taught and the needs 
of the teacher, and the long vacation of four 
months encourages this. 

There awaits the teacher equipped profes- 
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sionally and personally for the private school field, 
interesting and stimulating work with a fair re- 
muneration. The salaries, though not as large as 
the heads of the schools would like to have them, 
are not equalled by the public schools except in the 
large cities. However, the salary will seldom be 
the determining factor with the teacher who 
chooses the private school field. She will choose 
it because its particular advantages appeal to her. 
Whether she craves the freedom of the experi- 
mental school or the more formal work of the 
college preparatory or boarding school, she can find 
a post which offers her a challenge. 


Obviously, special qualifications are indi- 
cated, but it is encouraging to hear of the 
job which seeks the teacher. The Coopera- 
tive Bureau for Women Teachers has head- 
quarters at 1776 Broadway, New York City, 
and not only maintains a placement service, 
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but serves as a clearing house of information 
concerning the whole field of private school 
teaching. 


A REWARD FOR FEMININE ACHIEVE- 
MENT. From the South comes a challenge 
to women in the announcement that the Mil- 
ton Fund—an endowment established by the 
late George F. Milton of Chattanooga—of- 
fers an award of $200 to the woman writer in 
the South “who shall accomplish most for , 
her sex during the calendar year 1931.” No 
suggestions or limitations are given as to the 
lines which this achievement for womankind 
is to take. The winner will be determined 
by the administrators of the fund, which is 
in the hands of the University of Tennessee. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


PROPER PERSPECTIVE FOR PROGRESSIVES 


“THE people that sat in darkness have seen 
a great light.” The casual reader will little 
realize what a complete volte face Mr. Stan- 
wood Cobb, as spokesman for “progressive 
education,” has executed in his article in the 
January JOURNAL. With Machiavellian sub- 
tlety he puts forward the revised program as 
a natural development of the movement in- 
stead of frankly stating that it represents a 
return to solid ground after a dizzy flight. 
It behooves some one to point out this fact 
in no uncertain terms lest forsooth all edu- 
cational virtues may seem to lie with “the 
progressives” and either directly or by im- 
plication all vices rest with schools which 
have not seen fit to enlist under their noisy 
banner. 


Mr. Cobb reckons the life of ‘progressive 
education” by decades and finds at the end 
of two decades that the first was a “period 
of pioneer experimentation” and that the 
second has been “one of evolution under 


careful scrutiny from within as well as from 
without the movement.” He then proceeds 
to show how progressive educators have ar- 
rived almost by a stroke of genius at the 
very facts about the training of the young 
which have been familiar for centuries and 
have been repeatedly called to the attention 
of wild-eyed radicals by thoughtful persons 
who knew something about the actual proc- 
ess of handling children and had their wel- 
fare at heart. 

He first discusses the delicate question of 
the child’s freedom. Evidently some doubt 
has existed as to how such freedom could be 
best exercised. The conclusion has now been 
reached that “control and guidance from 
above, aiding and directing sincere effort for 
self-discipline on the part of the child, pro- 
duce an atmosphere conducive to quiet work, 
in which the behavior of the child is proper- 
ly subordinated to the demands of the group.” 
Profoundly true, but why take twenty years 
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to find it out? A visit to any good school 
would have made it clear in half an hour. 

Curriculum-making is next discussed. The 
profound conclusion has at last been reached 
that “the teacher has the duty of guiding the 
child not only in method but in curriculum.” 
This is welcome news, but we question its 
Significance as educational path-finding. 
What are schools of education and teachers 
colleges for but to train people to do this 
very thing? 

The project method is the next phase to 
be scrutinized. To our astonishment we find 
that “‘progressives’”’ now feel that the child's 
joy in his project is not a certain measure of 
the educational value of his undertaking, and 
schools are coming to use scientific measure- 
ments “to check up on methods in relation 
to definite results obtained.” Such proce- 
dure seems sound, but even the layman knows 
that all schools worthy the name are follow- 
ing it. 

The author admits the need of ‘mental 


discipline” because the world is constituted 
as it is, but protests that it ‘‘need not be car- 


ried to the point of docility.” This remark 
needs elucidation. The critical attitude of 
the “progressive youth” toward the demands 
put upon him by adults is applauded as part 
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of the spirit of the age. We have dim recol- 
lections in our unprogressive youth of a simi- 
lar attitude, but never thought to applaud 
ourselves. This “age of transition” comes in 
for mention. Let us not deceive ourselves. 
To its elders youth has been in revolt in 
every age, and every age has been one of 
transition. 

I personally approve fully of having ex- 
perimental schools. They are interesting and 
stimulating. Many of them are capably ad- 
ministered and well-staffed and therefore 
have the stuff of which good schools are 
made. I feel strongly, however, that they 
should be placed in proper perspective, and 
that the implication that all progress begins 
and ends with them is decidedly unfair. By 
all means, let schools experiment and let 
other schools be eager to seize on new values 
thus developed, but let us also keep in mind 
traditional and fundamental values which 
served us as children and can scarcely be 
dissipated by the passing breeze of a day or 
even of twenty years. Schools of an earlier 
vintage may at the least be credited with hav- 
ing nurtured today’s educational giants. 

R. H. B. THOMPSON 
Headmaster, St. Louis 
Country Day School 





ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 
FELLOWSHIP AWARDS, 1931-32 


THE Committee on Fellowship Awards of the American Association of University Women 


announces the following awards for 1931-32: 


Sarah Berliner Research Fellowship.— 
CONSTANCE ENDICOTT HartTT, B.A., Mount 
Holyoke College, 1922; M.S., University of 
Chicago, 1924; Ph.D., University of Chi- 
cago, 1928. Assistant professor and co- 
chairman of the Department of Botany, Con- 
necticut College for Women. 

Miss Hartt will continue the study begun 
at the University of. Chicago in 1925 and 
published in 1929, on the effect of potassium 
deficiency upon the physiological processes 
of sugar cane, paying particular attention to 
the quantitative relationships of enzyme ac- 
tivity. In Miss Hartt’s article, ‘Potassium 
Deficiency in Sugar Cane,” she presented sug- 
gestions regarding the causes of the symp- 
toms of potassium starvation, and attempted 
to link together in a chain of cause and ef- 
fect the results obtained. Now she wishes 
to perform decisive experiments to determine 
whether or not her hypotheses are true. Be- 
cause potassium increases resistance toward 
low temperatures and diseases, these experi- 
ments have a practical as well as a theoretical 
importance. Miss Hartt’s study will be con- 
ducted at the Experiment Station of the Ha- 
waiian Sugar Planters’ Association, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii. 


A.A.U.W. European  Fellowship.— 
RosE Mary Davis, B.S., Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1922; M.A., University of Maine, 1926. 
Instructor in English, New York University. 

Miss Davis will spend the year in Eng- 
land collecting material for her doctoral dis- 
sertation on George Lyttelton, the first Baron 
Lyttelton. (1709-73), at the British Muse- 
um, at Oxford and Cambridge, and if pos- 


sible, at the Lyttelton family home in Wor- 
cestershire. 

Alternate: LILLIAN EDNA DEBLOIs STARR, 
B.A., Wellesley College, 1924; M.A., Bryn 
Mawr College, 1926. Graduate student, 
Bryn: Mawr College. 


Margaret E. Maltby Fellowship.— 
DorotHy AMEND TRAUTWEIN, B.A., Rad- 
cliffe College, 1929; M.A., Department of 
Public Law, Columbia University, 1930. Stu- 
dent, Graduate School of Political Science, 
Columbia University. 

Miss Trautwein’s project, “The Status of 
the Submarine in International Law,’ is a 
study of the significance of the submarine 
as a weapon of war in view of the manner 
of its use in the World War and in view 
of recent attempts at legal restriction of its 
use as at Washington in 1922 and at London 
in 1930. Among the problems involved is 
that of regulation of new weapons and meth- 
ods of warfare by rules evolved in other cir- 
cumstances, a problem of fundamental im- 
portance in any statement of the rules of war- 
fare. An important branch of the subject 
is the present state of law as regards sub- 
marine warfare. Aside from the legal ques- 
tion, furthermore, the manner in which sub- 
marines are actually used in modern warfare 
is of paramount importance. The signifi- 
cance of the project lies in the unsettled char- 
acter of discussions at present, even at in- 
ternational disarmament conferences such as 
that recently held at London. In connection 
with it arises the whole problem of naval 
disarmament. 

Miss Trautwein will spend the year in 
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research in European cities on activities of 
the submarine in the World War, and on 
subsequent developments in relation to it. 
She expects to secure data from the Library of 
the League of Nations at Geneva and the 
Library of the Ecole des Hautes Etudes In- 
ternationales, Geneva, and interview eminent 
authorities who may be at the school during 
the year. At the German Foreign Office 
and in the Archives at Potsdam, records of 
submarine activities in the World War will 
be used, as well as similar sources in Lon- 
don, Paris, and Rome. 

Alternate: DoroTHY JEAN SHAAD, B.A., 
University of Kansas, 1929; M.A., Bryn 
Mawr College, 1930. Fellow in psychology, 
Bryn Mawr College. 


Latin-American Fellowship.—SoFia PIN- 
CHEIRA. Born in Concepcion, Chile. Ph.B., 
Concepcion College, Santiago University, 
1926. Diploma for Public Health Nursing, 
Public Health Nursing School, Santiago, 
1927. Student at the Yale School of Nurs- 
ing. 

Miss Pincheira wishes to complete her 
earlier training in the Public Health Nurs- 
ing School of Santiago, Chile, by securing 
the degree of Bachelor of Nursing from the 
Yale School of : ursing, which will fit her 
to carry out an effective program of public 
health nursing on her return to Chile as as- 
sistant at the Public Health School of Nurs- 
ing. 

Alternate: Mrs. SARAH YSALGUE DE 
Massip, Cuba, Doctor of Pedagogy and of 
Philosophy, University of Havana. Instruc- 
tor in general geography and geography of 
Cuba, University of Havana. 


A.A.U.W. International Fellowship.— 
MARGARETE BIEBER, Ph.D., University of 
Bonn, 1907. Titular professor at the Uni- 
versity of Giessen, Germany. 
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Dr. Bieber proposes to conduct the follow- 
ing researches into the history of Greek cos- 
tumes: (1) development of Chiton, Peplos, 
and Chlamus from classical to Hellenistic 
forms: (2) fashionable costumes, colors, and 
materials of Greek dress; (3) Graeco-Roman 
dress; Roman alterations of Greek costumes; 
(4) mistakes of Roman copyists in repro- 
ducing Greek costumes and conclusions to be 
drawn for the judging of copies; (5) rela- 
tion between model and work of art as shown 
in Greek and Roman draped statues; (6) out- 
lines of the history of Greek costumes from 
archaic times to the Graeco-Roman era. 

Alternate: DororHy MaupD WRINCH, 
M.S., University of London, 1920; D.Sc., 
University of London, 1921. Lecturer in 
mathematics at Lady Margaret Hall, St. 
Hilda’s College and St. Hugh’s College, Ox- 
ford, and to the Society of Oxford Home Stu- 
dents, London, England. 


Northwest Central Sectional Fellow- 
ship.—AGNES MATHILDE LARSON, B.A., St. 
Olaf College, 1916; M.A., Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1922. Graduate student at Radcliffe 
College. 

Miss Larson proposes as the subject of her 
study, “The History of the Lumber Industry 
in Minnesota.” Her project is intended to 
assist in giving a more scientific interpretation 
to the economic development of Minnesota, 
and to throw light on the general develop- 
ment and problems of the lumber industry 
throughout the country. She proposes to 
visit the lumber towns, to study their records, 
to interview their old pioneers, in short to 
become acquainted with the industry on its 
own ground. In the Minnesota Historical 
Society Library, especially in its comprehen- 
sive collections of old newspapers which 
cover all the lumber regions of the state 
from the beginning of lumbering there, in 
the court records of Minnesota, in the re- 
ports of the senate and legislature, in papers 
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left by early pioneers, she hopes to find ma- 
terial for her doctor’s thesis. 

Alternate: THELMA GRAY JAMES, B.A., 
University of Michigan, 1920; M.A., Univer- 
sity of Michigan, 1923. Instructor in the 
Department of English, College of the City 
of Detroit. 


Southwest Central Sectional Fellow- 
ship.— ELLA THEODORA RIsKE, B.A., Wash- 
ington University, 1922; M.A., Washington 
University, 1923. Instructor in the Depart- 
ment of English, College of Women, West- 
ern Reserve University. 

Miss Riske’s project is the preparation of 
a definitive biography and a critical study 
of the poet, Edmund Waller. The material 
which Miss Riske secures during her year in 
London will be used in the completion of 
her doctor’s dissertation. 


Alternate: MINNIE May MILLER, B5S., 
Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia, 
1919; M.A., University of Chicago, 1923; 


Ph.D., University of Chicago, 1928. Pro- 
fessor of Modern Languages, Kansas State 
Teachers College of Emporia. 


Alice Freeman Palmer Memorial Fel- 
lowship.— ELsiz SHANKS, B.A., New York 
State College for Teachers, 1918; M.A., 
Radcliffe College, 1922; Ph.D., Radcliffe 
College, 1930. Instructor in the English De- 
partment, Carleton College. 

Miss Shanks proposes to search for manu- 
scripts of Novae Narrationes, chiefly at Lon- 
don, Cambridge, and Oxford, and to pre- 
pare a critical edition of it, together with any 
suitable smaller treatises brought to light dur- 
ing the search, as a necessary preliminary to 
a dictionary of Anglo-Norman legal terms 
now in preparation. 

Alternate: Mrs. GLapys LOwE ANDER- 
SON, B.A., University of Tennessee, 1920; 
M.A., University of Kentucky, 1922; Ph.D., 
University of Geneva, Switzerland, 1929. 
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Anna C. Brackett Memorial Fellowship. 
—ELIZABETH GUERNSEY KIMBALL, B.A., 
Mount Holyoke College, 1921; M.A., Mount 
Holyoke College, 1925; B.Litt., Oxford Uni- 
versity, 1927. Assistant Professor of His- 
tory, Wells College. 

Miss Kimball expects to complete her 
work for the doctor’s degree at Yale Uni- 
versity. Her thesis will be a study of that 
form of English feudal tenure known as ser- 
jeanty, from the Norman Conquest to the 
death of Edward I. The study will include 
a consideration of the origins of the tenure; 
its characteristics and attributes; its relations 
to the other feudal tenures; and the part 
which it played in the development of the 
king’s household. Because of the growth of 
the administrative system of the government 
from the king’s household this study should 
be instructive as to the transition from feudal 
to professional officials. 

Alternate: MARJorIE DILLEY, B.A., Uni- 
versity of Colorado, 1923; M.A., University 
of Washington, 1928. Instructor in Poli- 
tical Science, College of Puget Sound, Ta- 
coma, Washington. 


Julia C. G. Piatt Memorial Fellowship. 
—MARION ELsiIE MACLEAN, B.A., Mount 
Holyoke College, 1924; M.A., Mount Holy- 
oke College, 1926. Graduate student in 
chemistry, University of Illinois. 

Miss Maclean will devote the year to re- 
search, continuing work in the field of or- 
ganic chemistry, on the stereoisomerism of 
diphenyl derivatives and similar compounds. 

Alternate: ANNA LUCILE KEATON, B.A., 
Southwestern College, Winfield, Kansas, 
1923; M.A., University of Kansas, 1926. 
Fellow in English, University of Chicago. 


Mary Pemberton Nourse Memorial Fel- 
lowship.— Mrs. CALLIE MAE WILLIAMS 
Coons, B.A., Abilene Christian College, 
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Texas, 1920; B.S., University of Colorado, 
1922; Ph.D., University of Chicago, 1929. 
Research worker and teacher, Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical Coliege. 

Mrs. Coons will continue studies of the 
metabolism of pregnant women similar to 
those carried out in Chicago, investigating 
untouched phases of the problem which 
suggested themselves during that study. Ob- 
servations will be made of the calcium and 
phosphorus metabolism of normal pregnant 
women living in the South, preferably the 
Southwest, where the abundance of sunshine, 
with long hours of ultraviolet light, may 
pethaps be shown to exert a favorable in- 
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fluence on the mineral metabolism. In case 
women with plenty of sunshine are found to 
react the same as those with little, Mrs. Coons 
will study the effect of the administration of 
cod liver oil, vitamin D concentrates, and 
ultraviolet light on the retention of calcium 
and phosphorus in pregnant women. Her 
work will be carried on in Oklahoma, with 
laboratory headquarters at Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College. 


Alternate: MERIDIAN RUTH GREENE, 
B.A., University of California, 1926. Stu- 
dent, School of Hygiene and Public Health, 
Johns Hopkins University. 


HEADQUARTERS NOTES 


Gift to the Anna C. Brackett Memorial 
Fellowship Fund.— Among the fellowship 
funds administered by the Association there 
are several which yield an income too small 
to afford an adequate stipend, and therefore 
must be supplemented from the Association's 
General Fellowship Fund in order to bring 
the stipend offered to the necessary level. 
Until recently the Anna C. Brackett Memo- 
rial Fellowship Fund was one of these. 
Now, however, through the efforts of Mrs. 
Frederic S. Lee and the contributions of Miss 
Brackett’s former students, the principal of 
this fund has been increased to an amount 
which insures an income sufficient for the 
biennial stipend. This unsolicited gift, 
which makes this fellowship self-supporting, 
is doubly welcome. 


New Education Pamphlets.—Three new 
publications are being prepared by the Edu- 
cation Office and will be ready for release at 
the convention. The first two pamphlets, 
dealing with the infant and the two year old, 
bring to parents the facts established by sci- 
entific laboratory work in this field. The In- 


fant, by Kathryn McHale and Elizabeth 
Moore Manwell, deals with the development 
of the infant from conception to the age of 
one year. Two chapters cover the biological 
background of the child; the others outline 
material on the vital needs of the infant for 
wholesome physical and mental development. 
In the chapter on sanitation, Reginald D. 
Manwell, assistant professor of zoology, 
Syracuse University, outlines scientific meth- 
ods of immunization and other preventive 
measures by which parents may safeguard 
the health of the child. The chapter on 
nutrition is supplemented by Louise Stan- 
ley, director of the United States Bureau 
of Home Economics, and Rowena Schmidt 
Carpenter, associate specialist in the Bureau, 
with material on a subject most urgently 
needed at the moment—the selection of 
proper foods contributing to child develop- 
ment on a limited budget. 

The Toddler, by the same authors, brings 
together the contributions of science to under- 
standing and developing the life of the child 
from one to two years. The problems of this 
period are treated as distinct from those of 
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infancy or of the subsequent preschool years 
—a distinction not generally recognized. 

One of the important features of these 
bulletins is the suggestions they contain for 
simple record-keeping by parents of the facts 
of the child’s development. The need for 
data which can be gathered only by parents 
themselves has long been recognized by sci- 
entists; and the records suggested are de- 
signed to be simple enough for practical use, 
yet to embody essential facts upon which to 
base scientific study. 

The third bulletin, which will appear at 
the convention, is The Children’s Com- 
munity, by Katharine Whiteside Taylor. This 
is an account, by the organizer and first di- 
rector, of the cooperative nursery school 
established in 1927 by the East Bay Branch 
at Berkeley, California. A brief report of 
this enterprise was published in the JOURNAL 
for June, 1930. Since the first year, the 


Children’s Community has been carried on 
entirely by the mothers, without professional 


assistance. Mrs. Taylor gives the history of 
the undertaking, with concrete details as to 
the financing, organization, equipment, meth- 
ods of procedure as they have been developed, 
and suggestions growing out of the experi- 
ence of the Berkeley group. Her account of 
the Children’s Community forms a practical 
guide book for any group of mothers who 
may wish to establish a cooperative nursery 
school. Such an undertaking by a branch 
not only benefits the mothers and children 
concerned, but makes a distinct contribution 
to higher educational standards in the com- 
munity. 


Changes at Headquarters.—Miss Nell 
Boyd Taylor, formerly assistant in the Edu- 
cation Office, left on January 1 to become 
director of the Parent-Education Program 
in the Department of Child Welfare of the 
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State Teachers College at St. Cloud, Min- 
nesota. 

Mrs. Anita Belle Woodworth has accepted 
a position as research associate of the Head- 
quarters staff. Mrs. Woodworth received her 
A.B. at Indiana University, and her A.M. in 
English and psychology, at George Washing- 
ton University. She taught for three years 
in the MacJannet Junior School, serving also 
as director of the MacJannet Summer Teach- 
ing Camp for girls in France. During the 
past two years she has acted as assistant in the 
offices of the president and the dean of the 
School of Education of Indiana University, 
cooperating in the studies conducted by the 
Bureau of Cooperative Research and in the 
publication of the School of Education Bul- 
letin Series. 


The Danish Federation Asks Aid.—The 
Danish Federation of University Women is 
working on the project of building a hostel 
for women students in Copenhagen. The 
building will also serve as a clubhouse for 
university women traveling through the 
country and-as a center for the Danish uni- 
versity women. Such a residence is needed 
very badly, since there is no provision in Co- 
penhagen for a happy communal life for 
women students, and they miss that inspira- 
tion which comes from social contact with 
their fellows. The Danish university women 
want the assistance of American university 
women, not through undertaking a campaign 
to raise money, but by helping them to inter- 
est someone in the United States in the proj- 
ect to the extent of giving two or three thou- 
sand dollars. Perhaps a man or woman of 
Danish extraction could be found who would 
like to make such a gift in order to help the 
women students of Denmark to benefit by 
the stimulus, friendliness, and comfort of 
college home life. 
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PROGRESS OF THE FELLOWSHIP FUND 


Fellowships—the symbol of growth and strength in our Association. 


Funps Recervep By NATIONAL 


ENnpow- 
TREASURER, FeBRUARY 28, 1931 


Name OF FELLOwsHIP DeEsIGNATION MENT 
Goa. 


Items by Designation Total 


Greater Boston International [$30,000 | Intern’l. $ 4,911. $ 4,911.21 
Connecticut-Rhode Island Undesignated | 30,000 | Intern’l. 297. 
State Division Undesig. 1,001. 1, 298.00 


New York City Branch Virginia C. Gildersleeve] International | 40,000 | Intern’l. 790. 190.00 
New York State Division New York State National 40,000 | Nat'l. 2,943- 2,943.48 
(exclusive of New York City) 
New Jersey State Division New Jersey State Undesignated | 40,000 | Intern’l. 50. 

Undesig. 


Philadelphia Branch Marion Reilly International | 30,000 | Intern’l. 
Pennsylvania-Delaware Undesignated | 30,000 | Nat'l. 
State Division (exclusive of Intern'l. 
Philadelphia) Undesig. ; 1,543.56 


Washington, D.C., Branch International Intern’l. , 5,000.00 
South Atlantic Section Undesignated Nat'l. 

(exclusive of Washington, Intern'l. ’ 

D.C.) Undesig. ; 3, 801.49 


Ohio State Division Undesignated Nat'l. 
Intern’l. 
Undesig. 7, 653-55 


Michigan State Division National 30,000 | Nat'l. i 4,637.83 
Indiana State Division National 30,000 | Nat'l. ; 3, 686.98 
Wisconsin State Division Ellen C. Sabin National 30,000 | Nat'l. ; 5,451.78 
Illinois State Division Marion Talbot National 30,000 | Natl’. ; 6,213.54 
Southeast Central Section National 30,000 | Nat'l. 5,390.97 
*Northwest Central Section National 40,000 | Nat'l. : 10,000.00 
**Southwest Central Section Undesignated | 40,000 
Arkansas, Kansas } Nat'l. $ 
Missouri, Oklahoma Intern’l. 3. 
Undesig. 4,083. 
Texas Nat'l. 200. 
Intern'l. 275. 
Undesig. 1,434. 6, 001.20 


Rocky Mountain Section Florence Sabin Undesignated Intern’l. 45. 

Undesig. 4,989. 5,034.60 
North Pacific Section Margaret Snell National Nat'l. 9,348. 9, 348.50 
South Pacific Section Undesignated Nat'l. 655. 

Intern'l. 1,211. 

Undesig. 9,919. 11,785.42 
General International Fund Intern'l. 1,866. 1,866.57 


— 


*This section has in addition awarded three fellowships of $1,500 through the National Fellowship Awards Committee. 
**This section has in addition awarded two fellowships of $1,500 through the National Fellowship Awards Committee. 
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PROGRESS OF THE FELLOWSHIP FUND (Continued) 


Name or FettowsHiP 


Northern New England Unit 
(not definitely organized) 
Massachusetts State Division 
(exclusive of Greater 
Boston) 

Maine State Division 

New Hampshire State 
Division 

Vermont State Division 


DesiGNATION 


Funps Receivep By NATIONAL 


Enpow- 
TREASURER, FEBRUARY 28, 1931 


MENT 


Items by Designation Total 


Intern’l. 
Undesig. 
Undesig. 


426.18 


734-00 
38.00 


Undesig. 
Intern'l. 
Undesig. 


10.00 
365.00 


375-00 


105,273.52 


Tora Att Units 


COMPLETE FELLOWSHIP ORGANIZATION 


To the Members of the Association: 

As these few words for the April JOURNAL 
are written late in February, it is impossible 
to predict the report which will be made at 
our Boston meeting. But it is possible to 
say that there is evidence of an ever-grow- 
ing interest in fellowships throughout the 
country, and all unit chairmen are hopeful of 
making a 100 PER CENT BRANCH PARTICIPA- 
TION. REPORT. 

Real progress has been made during the 
past three months. An organization has been 
effected in northern New England, including 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, and Mas- 
sachusetts (exclusive of the Greater Boston 
Unit), with Mrs. Alice Murdock of Andover, 
New Hampshire, as chairman. Thus far, 
this unit has not assumed any definite re- 
sponsibility, but it is co-ordinating its fellow- 


ship effort under a leader—and we are now 
able to announce that our entire Association 
is organized in its work for the Fellowship 
Crusade. 

Another change which undoubtedly will 
be consummated before April 1 is the forma- 
tion of Texas as a separate unit. In Febru- 
ary, all the branches of Texas are voting to 
establish a $40,000 unit; and almost simul- 
taneously the branches in Arkansas, Kansas, 
Missouri, and Oklahoma are voting to re- 
lease Texas “honorably and amicably’’ from 
its obligation to the Southwest Central Sec- 
tion Unit. This action will result in the crea- 
tion of two units of $40,000 each within the 
Southwest Central Section. 

DorotHy B. ATKINSON 
Chairman, National Fellowship 
Appeal Committee 





THE CALENDAR 
THE ASSOCIATION 


International Federation of University Women, Council Meeting, Wellesley College, Massa- 
chusetts. April 1-4. 


Fiftieth Anniversary Convention, Boston, Massachusetts. April 8-11. 
Illinois State Meeting, Bloomington, Illinois. April 17-18. 

Kansas State Meeting, Independence, Kansas. April 17-18. 

Georgia State Meeting, Savannah, Georgia. April 18. 

North Carolina State Meeting, Durham, North Carolina. April 24-25. 
Indiana State Meeting, Franklin, Indiana. April 24-25. 

New Jersey State Meeting, New Brunswick, New Jersey. April 24~25. 
Missouri State Meeting, Jefferson City, Missouri. April 24~25. 

South Dakota State Meeting, Aberdeen, South Dakota. May 1-2. 
Minnesota State Meeting, Duluth, Minnesota. May 1-2. 

Michigan State Meeting, Ann Arbor, Michigan. May 6-7. 

California State Meeting, Berkeley, California. May 22-27. 


OTHER MEETINGS 
Association for Childhood Education, Cleveland, Ohio. April 20-25. 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, Hot Springs, Arkansas. May 1-2. 


National Conference on College Hygiene, sponsored by the President’s Committee of Fifty on 
College Hygiene, the American Student Health Association, and the National Health 
Council. Purpose: To agree on desirable minimum standards for colleges and univer- 
sities concerning health service and teaching, and other problems concerned with social 
and mental hygiene. Syracuse University. May 5-9. 


American Association for Adult Education, New York City. May 18-21. 
Nationa! Advisory Council on Radio in Education. New York City. May 21-23. 


American Home Economics Association. General theme: The réle of the home in individ- 
ual and family development. Detroit, Michigan. June 22-27. 


British Commonwealth Conference, arranged by the New Education Fellowship, on “Chang- 
ing Education in an Old Empire.” Bedford College, London. July 24-30. 


Institute of International Relations, auspices American Friends Service Committee. See Janu- 
ary JOURNAL, page 102. 


World Federation of Education Associations. Subject: Plans for promotion of world under- 


standing and good will. Also, International Federation of Home and School. Denver, 
Colorado. July 27—August 1. 


International Camp for Girls on Lake George. For college students. See January JOURNAL, 
page 102. 
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TOURS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


European Summer Tours for Students of 
Education. Four tours, under the auspices of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, to be 
conducted under guidance of educational au- 
thorities in Germany, Russia, France, and 
England, respectively. Designed to give 
direct insight into life and organization of 
foreign school systems and contact with other 
phases of culture in countries visited. Uni- 
versity credit may be earned. Address Dr. 
Thomas Alexander, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 525 West 120th Street, 
New York City. 

A tour offering a course in comparative 
education with lectures by Dr. Daniel A. 
Prescott, Rutgers University, observation of 
educational systems in various countries (in- 
cluding Russia), and lectures by European 
educators, under the auspices of Rutgers Uni- 
versity Extension Division. College credits 
may be earned. Address Professor N. C. 
Miller, Rutgers University, Extension Di- 


vision, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
Russian Tour. For educators and other pro- 
fessional men and women. A party similar 
to that organized last year by the late Pro- 
fessor Henry R. Seager of Columbia Univer- 
sity will spend five weeks in Russia, visiting 


industrial centers, financial institutions, 
schools, courts, workers clubs, cooperative 
farms, et cetera. Address Roy H. Mackay, 
Columbia University, New York City. 

Scientist's Field Course, Germany. A field 
course in science and science education offer- 
ing an opportunity for first-hand study of 
biological and geological phenomena, and of 
methods of science education in Germany, 
and also for acquaintance with urban and 
tural life. University credit for completion 
of course. Address Dr. S. R. Powers, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York 
City. 

Sightseeing Tours. Various tours designed 
particularly for small groups of college men 
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and women. Tour 22, conducted by Dr. 
Kathryn McHale, includes ten European 
countries. Address Carleton Tours, 522 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, or Dr. McHale. 

Seminar in Mexico. Auspices of the Com- 
mittee on Cultural Relations with Latin 
America, for representative men and women 
of the United States. A study of the culture, 
achievements, and ambitions of the Mexican 
people. July 4-24. Address Hubert C. 
Herring, Committee on Cultural Relations 
with Latin America, 112 East 19th Street, 
New York City. 

European Summer Schools. ‘The Institute 
of Intellectual Cooperation publishes each 
year a list of the summer courses offered by 
European universities and other institutions. 
The list appears in a booklet entitled Holiday 
Courses in Europe, which contains informa- 
tion on the subjects of the requirements for 
the courses, as well as about the places and 
dates. Copies may be obtained from the 
World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts, at 50 cents 
each. Special note should be made of the 
announcement that summer courses at the 
Sorbonne have been re-organized with the 
particular purpose of adapting them to the 
needs of American students. A ten weeks’ 
educational tour of combined study and travel 
is now offered. For information concerning 
the Sorbonne or other specific institutions in- 
quire the Institute of International Educa- 
tion, 2 West 45th Street, New York City. 

Oxford Summer Session for American 
Women, 1932. The Principals of the Wom- 
en’s Colleges of Oxford have organized a 
committee to arrange a summer session for 
American women in 1932, the subject, date, 
and conditions of admission to be announced 
later. It is probable that the date will be 
fixed with the Conference of the Interna- 
tional Federation, to be held in Edinburgh, 
in mind. 





NEWS OF THE COLLEGES 


THE ACADEMIC PARADE. The Culler 
of College News sees each quarter of the year, 
an academic procession of educational events 
and experiments mirrored in the public press, 
and at times it bears a slight resemblance to 
a stage army, whose countenances and ban- 
ners become strangely familiar as the march 
proceeds. There is the banner inscribed ‘‘Stu- 
dent Housing.” Yale’s “Quadrangles,” Har- 
vard’s “Houses,” and Brown’s ‘Departmental 
Communities” are conspicuous in this com- 
pany. There is the ‘Training for Leader- 
ship” or the “Gifted Student Problem,” un- 
der whose banner are found the honors 
courses, the comprehensive examinations, the 
reading periods, the independent study plans, 
and countless other devices for separating the 
sheep from the academic goats. There is a 
colorful standard inscribed “International Re- 
lations,” and one labelled ‘Alumni Rela- 
tions,” which we greet with an especially 
hearty salute. And perhaps most significant 
of all is the Junior College—Liberal Arts 
College banner, whose slogan is a question— 
“Shall our general education end with a two- 
year or a four-year college course?” 

The recent educational conference at Rol- 
lins College, Florida, presided over by John 
Dewey, threw its weight on the side of the 
liberal college with a four-year course. A 
summary of the findings appeared in the New 
York Times of February 1. In the state- 
ment on ‘The Function of the College” ap- 
pears the following: 


The liberal arts college has been one of the 
chief agencies in America for broadening and deep- 
ening cultural traditions, and for introducing young 
men and women to great accomplishments in lit- 
erature, art, history, and science. It has been the 
chief means by which American youth have had 
contact with cultivated and disciplined minds and 
have come to undertake similar developments in 
themselves. American graduate schools have been 
largely recruited from small liberal arts colleges 


where intellectual interests have been aroused... . 
To curtail or to eliminate its influence in favor of 
a predominantly utilitarian education, either py 
substituting undergraduate professional schools or 
by crushing it between the upper and the nether 
millstone of the junior college and the professional 
school, would be a very serious loss. This would 
be particularly true at the present time when 
America is emerging from a period of economic 
deficit and is achieving a condition of general 
economic surplus, and when education for the use 
of surplus and of leisure is most necessary. 


The distinguished membership of this com- 
mittee, which besides its chairman, John 
Dewey, included James Harvey Robinson and 
President Morgan of Antioch, lend weight 
to this opinion, which was, Dr. Dewey said, 
“surprisingly unanimous,” and must give 
heart to the supporters of that distinctively 
American institution, the four-year college. 

On the other side a great gun has been 
fired by President Hutchins of the University 
of Chicago, in his plan for reorganization of 
that university, which the Journal of Higher 
Education pronounces editorially (see issue 
of February 1, 1931) the greatest achievement 
of 1930. The theory of this reorganization 
was given in an address by President Hut- 
chins at an educational conference at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, entitled “The Uni- 
versity of Utopia.” This address is published 
in the University of Chicago Magazine fot 
December, which also gives an account of the 
actual reorganization plan in its “News of 
the Quadrangle.” A brief summarized ac- 
count appears in the Review of Reviews for 
February. 

Perhaps the outstanding feature of the 
change is the complete flexibility in the mat- 
ter of time. The university is already or- 
ganized on a four-quarter plan, providing 
for no summer vacation except as the stu- 
dent may wish to take one. As explained in 
the Reviews of Reviews: 
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Freshmen entering in 1932 will matriculate 
under the new plan. The university will hence- 
forth he divided into three major groups—a two- 
year introductory college; four secondary two-year 
divisions in one of which the student will take a 
degree; and the specialized professional schools. 
The four divisions comprise the humanities, the 
social sciences, the physical sciences, and the bio- 
logical sciences. Course credits, formal grades and 
prerequisites, and required attendance at classes 
are to be abolished. The student is to be pro- 
moted from the introductory college into the di- 
vision of his choice by means of a comprehensive 
examination. He may, in case of failure, con- 
tinue to take comprehensive examinations until 
he finally passes. . . . No one will be “flunked 
out” for academic ill-success. 


The University of Chicago Magazine says: 


The course of study in the introductory college 
will probably center upon four major survey-lecture 
courses, one in each of the four divisions of learn- 
ing, aimed to cover a two-year stretch. Fields 
rather than courses will be emphasized. Co-ex- 
tensive with the four major survey-lecture courses 
will be a series of pro-seminar courses, small, inti- 
mate conference-teaching units, for such college 
students as are able and interested enough to 
profit from them. . . . The four upper divisions 
will take on what is now advanced work of the 
undergraduate college and the work of the gradu- 
ate schools of arts, literature, and science, and will 
recommend the grants of all non-professional de- 
grees from the baccalaureate to the doctorate. 


CURRICULUM ALTERATIONS AND 
RENOVATIONS. ‘“Discrediting credits” 
might be considered the slogan of present- 
day college reform as it attacks the curricu- 
lum. Administrators are agreed as to the 
perniciousness of identifying credits with 
education, and various methods of disen- 
tangling the two—in the minds of both stu- 
dents and faculty—are being launched. Yale 
College will inaugurate next year some 
changes designed “to emphasize mastery of 
subject and methods as the aim of the course 
of study rather than the acquisition of a given 
number of credits.”” All mid-year examina- 
tions and half-year courses are to be aban- 
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doned. The final examination at the end 
of each course will be more comprehensive 
than at present, and will not be confined to 
matter covered in class, but will cover the 
field as outlined in advance by the professor. 
To encourage the student's initiative in ob- 
taining for himself a grasp of the subject, 
in each course two reading periods of two 
weeks each will be designated by the instruc- 
tor, and a final one-week reading period in 
all courses will precede examinations at the 
end of the year. Although students may no 
longer depend on mid-year examinations to 
register their standing in a subject, each in- 
structor will report to the Dean in February 
on the quality of work being done by each 
student and those whose progress is generally 
unsatisfactory will be warned. Five courses 
will be the usual requirement in each year, 
but specially qualified students may be per- 
mitted to take only four courses in their 
junior and senior years, with additional work 
in their major field under the direction of the 
department concerned. Along with these 
curriculum changes for the encouragement of 
real intellectual development among the stu- 
dents, comes the plan for changing the resi- 
dences of the undergraduates from the pres- 
ent dormitory system to smaller units, with 
unmarried faculty members assigned living 
quarters in each unit. The announcement 
in the New York Times, however, includes 
this cautious clause: ‘Students and unmar- 
ried faculty will live in close proximity, 
though not in forced contact. There will 
be opportunities for association if members of 
both groups desire, but not otherwise.” It 
might not be unreasonable to regard the de- 
gree to which this desire flourishes as a bar- 
ometer of the success of the educative process 
which is being undertaken. 

The new curriculum adopted at Oberlin 
tends toward the sharp division between 
the first and second half of the college course. 
They divide the field of knowledge into 
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seven parts—the physical sciences; the bio- 
logical; the social sciences; psychology; lan- 
guages, mathematics, and logic; fine arts and 
music; philosophy and religion. Each stu- 
dent is required to take some work in all 
seven divisions during the first two years, ex- 
cept in psychology, which is ‘‘strongly recom- 
mended.” In the last two years a student 
may have a special major cutting across de- 
partmental lines if it is approved, and he may 
substitute individual work for course work. 
President Wilkins has described the new cur- 
riculum in the Journal of Higher Education 
for February. 

At St. Stephen’s College (the country un- 
dergraduate college of arts and letters in 
Columbia University, located at Annandale- 
on-Hudson), the faculty, after several years of 
search for the “ideal college curriculum” 
have finally come to the conclusion that the 


goal is unattainable. According to an an- 


nouncement in the New Work Times (Feb- 
ruary 16), the college will hereafter make 


an individual curriculum for and with each 
student. This does not mean that the stu- 
dent will be allowed to roam at will. There 
will be no electives, and the faculty will re- 
tain complete control of the program-making, 
balancing courses to fit the individual's needs. 
Dr. Bernard Iddings Bell, warden and dean 
of the college, in discussing the disadvan- 
tages of both the rigid curriculum and the 
elective system, concludes: 


There is no such creature as the average stu- 
dent. Each student is an individual. We have 
decided to admit it; and to insure to our students 
and our staff freedom from all academic nostrums 
and tricks as may ignore the real problem—which 
is how best to train toward maturity each trainable 
man. The sooner colleges think less of themselves 
and more of the needs of individual collegians, in 
our opinion, the better. 


SUMMING UP THE WISCONSIN EX- 
PERIMENT. For five years the Experimen- 
tal College at Wisconsin under Dr. Meikle- 
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john has been struggling with this problem 
of developing individual capacities. Now, ac- 
cording to the report of Dr. Meiklejohn, 
to the liberal arts faculty of the University, 
the time has come to bring this particular ex- 
periment to a close, to sum up the fruits of its 
experience, and consider the possibilities of 
adapting some of the methods used to teach- 
ing in the regular university work. 

The Wisconsin experiment, it will be re- 
membered, has been confined to the first and 
second years of liberal arts instruction, and 
has been marked by extreme integration of 
the work (each year’s studies centering upon 
a single civilization), use of the tutorial 
rather than the lecture method, and of the 
“house” system, with students and ‘‘advisers” 
living in the same quarters. Dr. Meikle- 
john does not believe that the methods of 
the Experimental College have by any means 
reached a stage of perfection, but he reminds 
the faculty that there are other lines of de- 
parture from traditional methods which might 
well be investigated, and on his recommen- 
dation no more freshmen will be admitted 
to the college, and studies will be made to 
evaluate the teaching procedure which has 
been developed. Dr. Meiklejohn and his 
faculty are unanimous in the conviction that 
there is need for further radical experimen- 
tation in the first two years of instruction in 
the liberal college, and are also convinced that 
it is possible to deal with the problems of 
these two years effectively. 


POLITICS AND EDUCATION IN MIS- 
SISSIPPI. In Mississippi, one gathers, 
changes in the curriculum or teaching pro- 
cedure are the least of the difficulties of the 
state institutions of higher learning. During 
June and July, wholesale dismissals took 
place in the faculty of the University of Mis- 
sissippi, the Mississippi State College for 
Women, and the Mississippi Agricultural 
and Mechanical College. The Bulletin of the 
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American Association of University Profes- 
sors reports that all the presidents and vice- 
presidents, many of the deans, over one-third 
of the professors, and a large number of other 
employees were ousted, practically without 
notice and apparently for purely political 
reasons, when Governor Bilbo returned to of- 
fice. The repercussions of this high-handed 
action continue to be heard, as the various 
educational organizations take action in their 
annual meetings. The Association of Ameri- 
can Medical Colleges placed the University 
School of Medicine on probation. The 
American Society of Civil Engineers dropped 
the Engineering Schools from their accredited 
lists, and withdrew the student chapters of 
the Society. The United States Department 
of Agriculture brought sufficient pressure to 
bear so that the governor's appointees to di- 
rect experiment station and extension work 
were withdrawn. The Association of Ameri- 
can Universities dropped the University of 
Mississippi from its accredited list, on the 


ground of evident insecurity of tenure of 
members of the staff. The American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors declared the 
four Mississippi colleges not in good stand- 
ing so that members may not retain their 
membership and teach at the Mississippi in- 


stitutions. The American Chemical Society 
protested the arbitrary dismissals, and cau- 
tioned its members against accepting posi- 
tions in the institutions involved. The As- 
sociation of American Law Schools dismissed 
the law school from membership. The As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
of the Southern States suspended the four in- 
stitutions, on the ground of “wholesale drop- 
ping of scores of officers and teachers with- 
out warning, without charges and without 
Opportunity of defense.” 

However disheartening this attempt to mix 
politics and education may have been, the 
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educational world should be cheered by the 
reaction which has been evoked. It is clear 
that education is sufficiently organized to 
make its viewpoint heard, and the drastic 
action taken by one organization after an- 
other has stirred the more thoughtful element 
in Mississippi to push legislation which 
would make it impossible for any governor 
again to ‘wave the big stick over higher edu- 
cation in Mississippi.” 


TURNING BACK THE TIDE. It would 
doubtless be profitable as well as interest- 
ing to dwell upon the general renovations in 
the department of athletics at the University 
of Pennsylvania, a direct outcome of the fam- 
ous Bulletin 23 of the Carnegie Institute. 
We should like to make a note on Wiscon- 
sin’s effort to bring the benefits of college 
work into the state prisons; and to explain 
the experiments in alumni “intellectual rela- 
tions” of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Oberlin, Syracuse, and Barnard. But 
having already done all the dwelling that 
space permits we must hasten with the speed 
of light toward our exit. However, since 
humor is precious and in our “erudite Jour- 
NAL” none too plentiful, we hope the edi- 
torial curtain will not fall upon the following: 

Mr. Albert C. Pillsbury, one-time attorney- 
general for Massachusetts, recently be- 
queathed $25,000 each to Harvard, Yale, Co- 
lumbia and Princeton “‘to establish courses 
to develop public opinion against women 
leaving the home to engage in politics, gov- 
ernment or business.” The newspapers have 
reported that all four institutions have de- 
clined the bequest of this descendant of King 
Canute. Doubtless the four presidents, with 
the wisdom of Solomon, agree, ‘Better a cor- 
ner of the housetops and peace than a wide 
house and a brawling woman.” 

ELIZABETH ELLIOTT WELLINGTON 
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THE FOUNDATION IN AMERICAN 
LIFE 


The Foundation. Its Place in American Life. By 
FREDERICK P. KEPPEL. New York: The Mac- 
milan Company, 1930. Pp. 113. $1.25. 


Dr. Keppel, president of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, in the Page-Barbour Lectures at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, discusses the foundations— 
their history, organization, and problems, and the 
development of policies. Some of the most sig- 
nificant contributions of the great endowments to 
American life are pointed out, and some forecast 
is given of future lines of development. In view 
of the growing influence of the foundations on all 
kinds of social progress (a point which needs to 
be more adequately understood) and their increas- 
ingly close connection with the universities and 
other fields of education, these lectures are im- 
portant to all who are interested in education. 


COLLEGIATE EDUCATION 


Life in College. By CHRISTIAN GAUSS. 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1930. 
$2.50. 


New 
Fe. 272. 


The Dean of Princeton University has written 
an entertaining book, full of incident and anecdote, 
which aims to present to the parent and the youth- 
ful student the life and problems of the under- 
graduate. The headings of some of the chapters 
—Should Your Son Go to College? The Fresh- 
man and His Father, Why Students Fail, Romance 
in College, Some Mistakes of Fathers, Some Mis- 
takes of Mothers, Troubles at Home—Divorce, An 
Examination for Parents—explain the nature of the 
material and suggest the author’s hope of fostering 
understanding and sympathy between parents and 
undergraduate sons and daughters. 


What Kind of College Is Best? By Myron M. 
STEARNS. 2 Park Avenue, New York: Boy’s 
Life, the Boy Scout’s Magazine, 1928. Pp. 35. 
10c. 


A most interesting series of articles written to 
give parents and young people a bird's-eye view of 
the value of different types of colleges—the state 
universities, the small colleges, the technical in- 
stitutes, the big private colleges, the cooperative 
colleges. The articles are written with attractive 


informality and a wealth of incident—also with a 
wealth of detailed facts such as prospective college 
students need to have brought before them. There 
is, for example, much information as to compara- 
tive expense. Although the material is prepared 
for boys and is very largely about colleges for 
boys, much of it is equally applicable to girls. 


The Liberal College in Changing Society. By J. B. 
JOHNSTON. New York: The Century Co., 1930. 
Pp. 326. ‘$2.50. 


In this book Dr. Johnston, Dean of the College 
of Science, Literature, and the Arts, University of 
Minnesota, undertakes to construct a working phi- 
losophy of higher education, and to point out how 
this philosophy may be applied to present-day prob- 
lems and conditions. He defines the objectives of 
the college, and discusses the procedures in the 
selection and instruction of students which permit 
the accomplishment of these objectives. The book 
is a practical one, and will interest not only edu- 
cators but also intelligent parents who have chil- 
dren to educate. 


Alumni Stimulation by the American College Presi- 


dent. By WEBSTER S. STOVER. Contributions 
to Education No. 432. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1930. Pp. 127. $1.50. 


A history and description of alumni relations 
with the college from 1636 to 1928, especially as 
these were encouraged by the college president. 
Among the topics treated are: the beginnings of 
organized alumni power; the instruction of alumni 
as to kinds of gifts desired; participation of alumni 
in the form of criticism and advice; vocational 
aid extended to alumni; alumni education. 


Locating Educational Information in Published 
Sources. By WALTER S. MONROE, THomas T. 
HAMILTON, JR., and V. T. SmitH. Bulletin 
No. 50. Urbana, Ill.: Bureau of Educational 
Research, University of Illinois, July 8, 1930. 
Pp. 142. Single copies, gratis. 


A pamphlet useful to anyone searching for ma- 
terial on educational topics. Lists of standard 
reference works, guides for locating information, 
special collections in libraries, educational periodi- 
cals (with a description of each), and a revised 
and selected bibliography of bibliographies. 
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The Measurement of College Excellence. By 
Froyp W. REEveEs and JOHN D. RUSSELL. 
Lexington, Ky.: Bureau of School Service, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, June 1929. Pp. 41. $.50. 


A consideration of certain of the standards by 
which colleges and universities are measured by 
accrediting agencies, with a view to determining 
their validity for the prediction of excellence, and 
proposals as to certain additional criteria. 


Review of Legal Education in the United States 
and Canada for the Year 1928. By ALFRED Z. 
REED. 522 Fifth Avenue, New York: The 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, 1929. Pp. 51. Gratis. 


A handbook giving classified lists of law 
schools, standards for approved law schools, the 
minimum requirements for admission to legal prac- 
tice in the various states, and a summary of the 
Carnegie Foundation’s publication, Present-Day 
Law Schools. 


OCCUPATIONS 


Careers for College Students. A series of mono- 
graphs by WALTER J. GREENLEAF. Archi- 
tecture, Journalism, Legal Education, Librarian- 
ship, Medical Education. Circulars 24, 20, 22, 
23, and 19. Washington, D.C.: U. S. Office 
of Education, Department of the Interior, 1930. 
Gratis. 


These are excellent bulletins, giving for each of 
the professions named information as to oppor- 
tunities, earnings, and training, and in addition 
references for further reading and a list of col- 
leges and universities where training may be se- 
cured, with estimates of expenses. Other fields of 
work will be considered in succeeding issues of 
the series. The leaflets, of from six to ten pages 
each, are for free distribution and will be useful 


to high school and college students and their ad- 
visers, 


Jobs for Girls. By HazeL RAWSON Capes. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, and Co., 1930. Pp. 


208. $2.00. 


Miss Cades considers twenty types of work, 
discusses the different jobs in each, the training 
and aptitudes necessary, the rewards, and tells 
what successful women have accomplished. Up- 
to-date material presented with much vitality. 
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PROBLEMS OF WORKING WOMEN 


Fact Finding with the Women’s Bureau. Bulletin 
84, Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of 
Labor. Pp. 37. Gratis. 


This new bulletin consists of nine short articles, 
tellingly illustrated and of a more popular nature 
than is usual with Women’s Bureau publications. 
Typical titles include: What the Women’s Bureau 
Is and Does, Distributing Facts about Women 
Workers, Building the Steps to Industrial Health 
and Safety, and Recognizing the Woman Worker's 
Family Responsibility. Other topics discussed in 
the bulletin are the setting up of employment 
standards for women, the comparison of labor laws 
for women, study of lost time and labor fluctua- 
tion, the improvement of hours, wages and work- 
ing conditions, and the opening of the doors of 
opportunity to women. 

This bulletin is of special importance as source 
material on the subject of American women in 
gainful occupations and the service it is within the 
province of the bureau to render. It also furnishes 
a key to the various publications of the Women’s 
Bureau, indicating bulletins readily available on 
certain outstanding problems pertaining to wage- 
earning women. 


THE NEW EDUCATION ABROAD 


New 
Pp. 498. 


Towards a New Education. 
York: 
$3.50. 


A digest of the significant points in the 350 ad- 
dresses at the Fifth World Conference of the 
New Education Fellowship at Elsinore, in August 
1929. Presents a picture of the various movements 
in thought and practice that are contributing to 
a new education. 


WILLIAM Boyp. 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1930. 


The New Education in Austria. By ROBERT DOTT- 
RENS. New York: The John Day Company, 
1931. Pp. 226. $3.00. 


The Austrian school reform, which is significant 
to all the world, is so closely related to the new 
education movement in the United States that every 
parent, teacher and student should take a keen 
interest in this book. The freeing of an educational 
system from the fetters of a dead tradition that 
has so greatly affected the broad masses in Austria 
is photographically detailed by Mr. Dottrens in this 
volume. The Vienna schools have accomplished 
this freedom by making the child the center of his 
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class, encouraging personal or self-activity, arousing 
natural interest in the immediate environment and 
drawing instruction therefrom, concentrating 
studies around a center of interest and not per- 
mitting interruption by periodic bells. Under- 
standing and intelligence are made to count, rather 
than memory. 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


Concerning Our Girls and What They Tell Us. 
A Study of the Confidential Relationship be- 
tween Mothers and Adolescent Daughters. By 
EUGENIE ANDRUSS LEONARD. Contributions 
to Education No. 430. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1930. Pp. 192. $2.00. 


This book is a study of the replies of 303 high 
school girls to a questionnaire based upon 539 
adolescent life situations and bearing upon the 
mother-daughter relationship. The author is 
primarily interested in the evaluation of her 
questionnaire as a possible device by which to 
measure the confidential relationship of parent 
and child (in diagnosing conflicts, inadequacies, 
and controlling influences in the relationship), 
but parents will be interested in the results of the 
study which show the factors that foster, and 
those that hinder, the wholesome confidential 
relationship. 


A Technique for Studying Social-Material Activities 
of Young Children. By MARGARET BARKER. 
New York: Teachers College, 1930. Pp. 69. 


Miss Barker has undertaken the problem of 
evaluating a technique for studying the behavior 
of children, their spontaneous reactions to ma- 
terial objects and to people. She has used as her 
subjects, children from two to three years of age 
who attend the nursery school of the Child De- 
velopment Institute. 


Home Guidance for Young Children. By GRACE 
LANGDON. New York: The John Day Com- 
pany, 1931. Pp. 405. $3.50. 

The author treats modern psychology and edu- 
cational principles in a simple, readable style. The 
excellent suggestions for handling the child up to 
six years will interest students, teachers, and social 
workers, as well as mothers. Emphasis is upon 
how children learn; what they can learn at dif- 
ferent stages of development without strain; and 
the many ways in which adults may help the child 
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in learning desirable ways of thinking, feeling, 
and acting, in a natural and easy manner. 


Camping and Education. By BERNARD S. MASON, 
New York: The McCall Publishing Company, 
1930. Pp. 248. $3.00. 


The author, a member of the Department of 
Sociology, Ohio State University, discusses the 
problems, aims, and methods of summer camps, 
emphasizing the need for considering not only 
adult aims, but the natural wishes of the young 
campers themselves. Reactions of a hundred camp- 
ers, both boys and girls, secured by means of in- 
formal interviews, serve to illuminate the discus- 
sion. The philosophy of camping here developed 
will not only prove useful to camp leaders, but 
will be of immense assistance to parents in meas- 
uring the value of particular camps. 


Handcraft for Home, School, Playground and 
Summer Camp. Playground and Recreation 
Association of America. New York: Play- 
ground and Recreation Association, 1930. Pp. 
79. $1.50. 


Contains full-sized patterns and directions for 
making articles which children of different ages 
can construct, such as cardboard and wooden doll 
furniture, lanterns, kites, boats, bird houses, paper 
dolls, etc. One hundred eighteen different proj- 
ects are described. The plans are simple, the 
material easily secured, and the few tools required 
are inexpensive. 


RURAL EDUCATION 

Children at the Crossroads. 
New York: 
238. $1.50. 


AGNES E, BENEDICT. 
Commonwealth Fund, 1930. Pp. 


Illustrated narratives of nine problem children 
in rural communities based upon the case records 


of local visiting teachers. Includes discussion of 
the methods used in handling these maladjustments. 
Should prove valuable material for teachers, wel- 
fare workers, and all others working with children 
in rural communities. 


Children of the Covered Wagon. 
WARNER and GADDES SMITH. New York: 
Commonwealth Fund, 1930. Pp. 123. $1.00. 


An interesting report of the Commonwealth 
Fund Child Health Demonstration in Marion 
County, Oregon, 1925-1929. Contains valuable 
data for those interested in similar rural public 
health programs. 


ESTELLA ForD 
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Supervision and Rural-School Improvement. By 
ANNIE REYNOLDS. Bulletin, 1930, No. 31, 
U. S. Office of Education, Department of the 
Interior. Pp. 42. 10 cents, from Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D.C. - 
Recognizing the importance of professional su- 

pervision as a means of improving rural schools, 
the Office of Education has prepared this bulletin 
on the subject of rural-school supervision for the 
use of study groups in organizations concerned 
with education. The discussion includes: the need 
for supervision, present status of rural-school su- 
pervision, what supervisors do, results of super- 
vision, appropriate supervisory measures, how su- 
pervision has been initiated in seven states. Each 
section is supplemented by a list of suggested topics 
for discussion, and there is a bibliography. This 
bulletin is virtually a handbook for those who are 
interested in improving rural schools. 


A YEARBOOK OF SOCIAL WORK 


Social Work Year Book, 1929. Frep S. HALL, 
editor; MABEL B. ELLIs, assistant editor. New 


York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1930. Pp. 600. 

$4.00. 

The Russell Sage Foundation has undertaken to 
meet the need for “a comprehensive, periodical 


record” of the varied activities in the field of social 
work in the United States. Brief topical articles, 
each written by an authority in the particular field, 
review the organized efforts made in this country 
to deal with social problems. A list of the topics 
to be found under A gives some idea of the com- 
prehensiveness of the selection: accident preven- 
tion; accidents; industrial; adoption; adult educa- 
tion; adult probation; the aged; agricultural 
colonies; alcoholism; almshouses; amateur dra- 
matics; amateur outdoor athletics and sports; 
Americanization; apprentice training; arts and 
crafts; associated charities; associations for im- 
proving the condition of the poor; athletics; at- 
tendance officers. Most of the subjects are de- 
veloped under the same headings: History and 
Present Status; Training Requirements and Op- 
portunities; Developments and Events, 1929; and 
Legislation, 1929. The second part of the volume 
gives two lists—alphabetical and classified—of 455 
national agencies in the field of social work or 
Closely related fields, with summaries of their ac- 
tivities. 

To those concerned with the field of social work, 


as a reference work this volume will be literally 
indispensable. 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


The Holy Land under the Mandate. By FANNIE 
FERN ANDREWS. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1931. 21 volumes. 
$10.00. 


In an area a little larger than that of New 
Jersey are concentrated some of the most inflamma- 
ble public problems that face the world today—the 
recently awakened spirit of nationalism in the East, 
the resentment of a settled, agricultural civilization 
toward the encroachment of a commercial and ma- 
chine civilization, the clash of deep religious emo- 
tions, and the rights and duties of a people 
governed by another people as ‘‘a sacred trust of 
civilization.” What happens in this tiny region 
derives particular importance from the fact that 
it is the Holy Land of three great religious groups. 

Events of the past two years have familiarized 
us with such terms as ‘the Balfour Declaration,” 
“a Jewish National Home,” and “the Wailing 
Wall,” but it must be confessed that most of us 
know almost nothing about the actual history of 
Palestine since the decline of the Roman Empire. 
A comprehensive study was needed, and Dr. An- 
drews has supplied it. 

Dr. Andrews brought to the writing of this ac- 
count the fruits of a previous careful study of 
the mandatory principle, a first-hand knowledge of 
the country in question, and a familiarity with in- 
ternational law and procedure that has enabled her 
to preserve the thread of the narrative in a maze 
of petitions, reports, Orders-in-Council, and recom- 
mendations. 

In spite of the natural sympathy of a Western 
writer, evidenced in the early portion of the book, 
for the British Administration and for the enter- 
prise and progressiveness of the Jewish immigrants, 
Dr. Andrews’ work is an unusually fine example 
of a piece of objective writing. The reader has 
the pertinent facts before him to form his own 
opinion as to the contradiction between the under- 
takings of the British Government in relation to 
Arab independence and their promises concerning 
a Jewish National Home, made under the stress 
of war. 

Some of the most interesting chapters in the 
book are those devoted to religious life in Pales- 
tine, representing, as it does, the various sects of 
three great religions. The scope of the book prob- 
ably precluded detailed information about the eco- 
nomic and social life of the Arabs. The glimpses 
that are given of the growing articulateness of 
the Arab population and of their desire for edu- 
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cation and for progress in agricultural methods 
whet the reader's appetite for knowledge about 
how the Arabs really live and what they think 
about when they are not concerned with the in- 
justices—real or fancied—of the government under 
which they live. This aspect of life in Palestine 
is necessarily left to other investigators, while Dr. 
Andrews presents a careful and detailed statement 
of Arab grievances at various points, together with 
the arguments of the British Government and the 
Zionists. 

The outstanding conclusion that emerges from 
The Holy Land Under the Mandate is that the 
problems of Palestine are far from being solved. 
The Mandatory Power is pledged to keep in view 
two purposes which, up to this time, have seemed 
to be irreconcilable—to establish a Jewish Na- 
tional Home in Palestine, and to safeguard the 
rights and interests of the Arab population. Great 
Britain’s imperial interests are an ever-present fac- 
tor, also, although they are not frequently dis- 
cussed in relation to Palestine. The terms of the 
“A” type of mandate, of which Palestine is an 
example, contemplate the ultimate independence 
of the territory involved. Whether the Mandatory 
Power will be able to keep peace in the Holy 
Land until the two populations can stand alone, 
together, is a real question. 


Civic Attitudes in American School Textbooks. By 
Bessie LOUISE PIERCE, University of Chicago 
Press, 1930. $3.00. 


The civic education of a people bears an im- 
portant relation to their international attitudes, 
and conversely, any plan of improving interna- 
tional attitudes must take into account the exist- 
ing practices in civic education. Dr. Pierce, there- 
fore, has done an important piece of foundation 
work for the superstructure of enlightened inter- 
nationalism which we hope to build in the future. 
She has studied the four hundred textbooks most 
commonly used in American schools, examining 
them for the concepts of other nations and of our 
own nation which their authors express. The 
largest proportion of the study has been devoted 
to history textbooks, especially American histories. 
The principal books used in the teaching of Euro- 
pean history are also analyzed, as well as the books 
for civics courses proper, for foreign languages, 
geography, music, and reading. The laws affect- 
ing civic instruction in the various states are also 
discussed, as well as courses of study prepared by 
state departments of education. 
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Dr. Pierce traces the opinions toward specific 
countries revealed by successive passages in the 
books on American history. She shows, for in- 
stance, how the accounts of the War of American 
Independence and the War of 1812 tend to em- 
phasize the wickedness and inferiority of the Brit- 
ish and to glorify the spirit and genius of the 
Americans. In many textbooks a revisionist phi- 
losophy is evidenced in the later periods, by state- 
ments concerning Britain’s friendship for the 
United States, and the bonds of culture and po- 
litical philosophy between the “two great English- 
speaking peoples.” As a natural result of the 
war psychology and its aftermath the praise for 
England grows while good will toward Germany 
diminishes. 

The chapter on civic aspects of the music taught 
in the schools shows an interesting correlation be- 
tween the concepts expressed in the songs and 
those revealed in the academic textbooks. From 
the beginning, songs of America reiterate the 
thought that America is a land of freedom, peace, 
and plenty above all others. They extol the 
qualities of the good soldier; and the songs in 
praise of peace are far fewer than those which 
glorify war. 

In conclusion, Dr. Pierce points out that the 
textbooks used in our schools are distinctly pro- 
American and that none of them can be charged 
with disloyalty to American ideals. ‘On the other 
hand,” she writes, “the attitudes engendered 
toward other peoples through a reading of these 
books must, in many cases, redound to their ig- 
nominy in contrast with the glory of America.” 
Dr. Pierce makes it clear that her purpose is not 
to advocate what the content of textbooks should 
be, but only to state the facts concerning their 
present content. Yet she states the importance of 
these facts in relation to the civic attitudes that 
are fixed in the minds of children at an impres- 
sionable age. Quoting James Harvy Robinson, 
“The chief part of man’s life is remembering,” she 
closes with the challenging question, ““What do 
the American people wish their children to te- 
member?” 


International Understanding: Agencies Educating 
for a New World. By JoHN EUGENE HARLEY. 
Stanford University Press, 1931. $6.50. 

A book that gathers into one place the hitherto 
scattered information about international cultural 
relations fills a real need. Wherever groups and 
individuals seek information about the growing 
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compactness and complexity of international in- 
tellectual life, this volume will be useful. 

This book is more than a convenient catalogue 
of institutions and methods. It provides a vantage 
point from which one can view the whole inter- 
national education movement and discern the di- 
rection in which it is going. It is pervaded with 
a sense of unity of purpose amid diversity of 
method—the purpose being to enlarge the intel- 
lectual horizon of citizens everywhere to include 
the world outside the borders of their own coun- 
tries. The methods cover instruction in schools 
and colleges, international scholarships and fel- 
lowships, tours, travels, and living arrangements 
in foreign countries, and research projects in con- 
temporary international affairs. An introduction 
by M. Paul Mantoux states the philosophy under- 
lying these international educational efforts: The 
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man with the highest international spirit is one 
whose enlightened patriotism seeks to understand 
other countries and to build national honor and 
prosperity on cooperation, harmony, and peace. 
If in every country a powerful group of such 
men and women bring their influence to bear on 
schools, on churches, on literature, on business, on 
politics, International Organization, whether or no 
its name be League of Nations, will be given a 
fair chance. But if full success is to be achieved, 
the masses must be enlisted. This is why Mr. 
Harley notes, as being of the utmost importance, 
the beginnings that have been made in the teach- 
ing of what he calls international civics. In every 
elementary school of every town and village, the 
task must be completed that was first undertaken 
in a few university centers or scientific research 
institutes. 


MISCELLANY 


The Research Nursery School. The costs, 
equipment, and other factors involved in establish- 
ing a nursery school’ of the research type are dis- 
cussed in a pamphlet (Number 13) of the United 
States Office of Education, Housing and Equipping 
The Of- 


the Washington Child Research Center. 
fice of Education is one of a group of organiza- 
tions, which includes the American Association of 
University Women, which cooperate in maintain- 
ing the Center. 


Subjects of Research in Education. The 
United States Office of Education has prepared 
a bibliography of research study subjects in educa- 
tion covering the 1928-29 school year, based on 
the returns to inquiries addressed to all agencies 
known by the Office of Education to be engaged 
in this type of research. Some 3,065 investiga- 
tions by 317 research agencies were discovered, and 
217 doctors’ theses and 1,209 masters’ theses were 
found to deal with problems in education. 


A Movie of the Mountain Nurse. The dra- 
matic story of the Frontier Nursing Service— 
maintained to provide nursing care for the iso- 
lated mountain regions in Kentucky—is now set 
forth in a six-reel film, “The Forgotten Frontier,” 
showing how these courageous nurses go about 
their work. The more than a hundred actors in 
the film are mountaineers and nurses who con- 
tributed their services to tell the story of the 


“nurses on horseback,” who minister to the area 
in their care, regardless of well-nigh impassable 
trails, or darkness, storm, or cold. The film in 
33 mm. width may be secured from the Frontier 
Nursing Service, Security Trust Building, Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, for payment of express charges and 
a fee of $25.00; the fee for the 16 mm. width, 
which will fit amateur projectors, is $10.00. 


Porto Rico in the Films. The Motion Pic- 
ture Bureau of the Y.M.C.A. has recently added 
to its list of films available for public use a pic- 
ture of Porto Rico showing the natural resources, 
scenic beauties, and life of the people. The 
Y.M.C.A. through its motion picture service makes 
a large collection of educational films available to 
schools and organizations, with no charge except 
for transportation. Catalogs may be obtained from 
the Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau, 120 West 
41st Street, New York City. 


Geographics for Rural Schools. As an aid 
to the teaching of geography in rural schools, the 
School Service Department of the National Geo- 
graphic Society announces that packets of ten dif- 
ferent copies of the National Geographic Magazine 
will be sent to rural schools only, upon payment 
of fifty cents to defray cost of packing and trans- 
portation. Application blanks for these back 
copies may be secured by rural teachers from the 
Society's headquarters, at Washington, D.C. The 
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Society also publishes weekly illustrated Geo- 
graphic News Bulletins, giving the geographic, his- 
toric, and scientific background of news events. 
The thirty issues of the school year may be ob- 
tained, by teachers only, for twenty-five cents. 


Science and Religion. In a series of Popu- 
lar Religion Pamphlets the American Institute of 
Sacred Literature is publishing discussions by well- 
known scientists which deal with various phases 
of the relation between science and religion. Some 
of the titles are: A Scientist Confesses His Faith, 
by Robert A. Millikan, California Institute of 
Technology; The Heavens Are Telling, by Edwin 
B. Frost, Yerkes Observatory, University of Chi- 
cago; and Creative Coordination, by Michael 
Pupin, Columbia University. The pamphlets may 
be obtained for two cents each, or fifty cents a 
hundred, by addressing the Institute at Hyde Park, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


What Makes Families Successful? Broken 
families and homes that have signally failed have 
long been the subject of study; now comes a rfe- 
search project which aims to discover what makes 
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a successful family successful. The United States 
Bureau of Home Economics and the Child Devel- 
opment and Parental Education Committee of the 
American Home Economics Association asked 
questions, via the questionnaire, of husbands and 
wives—mostly college graduates—who seemed to 
be making a good job of family life, as to how 
they did it. Sixty-three wives and fifty-one hus- 
bands, representing sixty-eight families, replied, 
The results of the study have been summarized in 
various magazine articles by Chase Going Wood- 
house, director of the Institute of Women’s Pro. 
fessional Relations. A general report of methods 
of the survey appeared in Social Forces, June, 
1930; “Character Development in Children of Suc- 
cessful Families’’ was published in Religious Edu- 
cation, December, 1930; and “Managing Money 
in Successful Families” in the Journal of Home 
Economics, January, 1931. Reprints of the two 
last are available. On the whole, these studies 
offer not so much suggestions as to how a family 
should go about it to “succeed,” but a picture of 
an intelligent group attacking with a good deal of 
vigor and courage the problem of adjusting high 
ideals to the intractable facts of life. 
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The Holy Land 
Under Mandate 


BY FANNIE FERN ANDREWS 


“Based as it is upon first-hand knowledge of the land and its 
administrators, documented with scrupulous, scholarly care, Dr. 
Andrews’ narrative of the complex problems of race, religion and 
politics should furnish the material for an objective judgment 
upon the part of all those interested in Palestine and its people.” 


—From the introduction by Professor James T. Shotwell 
Illustrated. Two volumes $10.00 
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THE HISTORY OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


by Marion Talbot and Lois Kimball Mathews Rosenberry 


This is the record of a half century of practical 

idealism in women’s education,—the often ORDER FORM 
dramatic story of fifty years of courageous 

pioneering to overcome prejudice, to remove Houghton Mifflin Co. 
discriminations, to improve standards of educa- 2 Park Street, 

tion for women, to create opportunities for Boston, Mass. 

women in research, and finally to bring about Please send me a copy of 
better understanding among university women THE HISTORY OF THE 
the world over. This book is an important AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
contribution to the history of education. No a tg pone eel WOMEN 
one should miss it who is at all interested in ae WRN 5 ences PES, 

the rdle of women in scholastic and social bet- 

terment. 


Please clip and mail the order form. 





INSTITUTE of EUTHENICS 
VASSAR COLLEGE 


offers courses for parents and others 
with similar interests who desire 


. Information concerning child de- 
velopment and child guidance 

. Better personal adjustment, physical 
and mental 

. Increased skill in improving the en- 
vironment 

. Better understanding of trends in 
modern civilization affecting the 
family 


Two demonstration schools: 


A nursery school for children from 114, 
to 4l, 


A school for children from 414 to 714 
June 24—August 5 


For full information write to 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
Institute of Euthenics 
Vassar College 
Poughkeepsie, New York 





EUROPE 


All Expense Tours 
$345 to $845 


Frequent Sailings May to August 


Clientele restricted to cultured, congenial 
people. Members with reliable references 
only accepted. 

Many tours via the Mediterranean 


Ist Class and De Luxe Hotels 
Much De Luxe Motoring 


INDEPENDENT TRAVEL ALSO 
ARRANGED 


TOUR OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO 
A.A.U.W. MEMBERS SAILS 
JUNE 24th 


Write for Tour Book “A.A.” 


CARLETON TOURS 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Weekly Sailings 


aereNe CITY 


Ideal Summer 


VACATIONS 
14 to 22 days $225 up 


festentiong all expentts 


Sail away to delightful, romantic Mexico 
this summer. Rail climb, Vera Cruz to 
from Mexico me i! ,000 feet above os 
with a splendid year-round climate. Fares 
NEW YORK include expenses afloat and ashore, hotels 
calling at and sightseeing in Havana and Mexico 
HAVANA City. 
Enroute 


All-Expense Cruises to 


HAVANA 
10 and 13 days. $140 up. 


Accommodations and meals afloat, hoted 
ashore and sightseeing trips in and 
around Havana. 


WARD LINE 


Apply any Authorized Tourist Agent or Gen’l 
Passenger Dept., Ft. of Wall Street. Uptown 
Office, 545 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Professional Training 
for Library Work 


One-Year Courses in 


Library Work with Children 
Library Work with Schools 
General Library Work 


Open to graduates of accredited 
colleges only 


SCHOOL YEAR: 
September 21 to June 14 


Carnegie Library School 
of 
Carnegie 
Institute of Technology 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





